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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
TENTH MEETING: GLASGOW. 
[Second notice.] 

Owrne to the excellent arrangements made in 
every department connected with this year’s 
assemblage, the business of reception and loca- 
tion of strangers was conducted with more 
apparent ease and regularity than we have 
ever seen it at any very numerous meeting. 
The same facility and precision marked the 
opening of the Sections on Thursday at eleven 
o'clock, their several Committees having met 
an hour earlier to settle the order of proceed- 
ings, agreeably to the suggestions and instruc- 
tions after the General Committee on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. Every thing went smoothly 
and without confusion ; and in all the Sections 
except B (Chemistry), where there were but 
few communications, a good deal of useful and 
interesting matter was brought forward, under 

the following intimation :— 


«Members who desire to read memoirs to any Section 
of this Meeting are requested immediately to confer with 
the Secretaries of that Section, as to the time and manner 
of reading them. 

‘ Letters and other communications to the Secretaries 
of Sections, and other Officers of the Association, are to 
be left in the care of the College Clerk, Faculty Hall, 
before 3 p.m, and afterwards at the Reception Room. 

“ Authors are requested to prepare immediately short 
and careful abstracts of their papers, and to leave the 
same in the hands of the College Clerk, for the Secreta- 
ties of the Sections, before the close of the Meeting, other- 
wise no notice of their communications can be printed in 
the Transactions of the Association.” 


A correct list of the Sectional business of the 
first day was judiciously printed and circulated 
about ten o’clock, —a great improvement upon 
the proceedings of former meetings, anda valu- 
able guide to those who desired to know what 
was about to be done, and attend where their 
inclinations led them. 

We subjoin a more accurate list of the Offi- 
cers of the Sections than we obtained by 
hearing the names read at the General Com- 
mittee :— 


Sect. A. President.—Professor Forbes. Vice-Presidents,— 
G.B. Airy, Esq. Rev. Professor Whewell, Professor James 
Thomson. Secretaries.—Rev. Dr. Forbes, Professor Ste- 
velly, Archibald Smith, Esq. 

President.— Dr, T. Th .  Vice-Presidents. 
Professor T. Graham, Professor Johnston. Secretaries.— 
Dr. R. D. Thomson, Dr. Clarke, Lyon Playfair, Esq. 

C. President. — Charles Lyell, Esq. Vice-Presidents.— 
Rev, W. Buckland, H. T. Delabeche, 4 James Smith, 
F.R.S,—Secretaries.—David Milne, Esq. Hugh E. Strick- 
land, Esq. Professor Scouler. Geography (attached to this 
Section) ; President.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. Vice-Presi- 
dent.— Captain Washington. Secretary.—Hugh Murray, 


. President.—Sir W. J. Hooker. Vice-Presidents.— 
Sir W. Jardine, Bart. Professor R. Graham, Rev. J. Fle- 
ming, P. J. Selby, F.L.S. Secretaries. — Professor W. 
Couper, Robert Patterson, Esq. Edward Forbes, Esq. 

E. President.—James Watson, M.D. Vice-Presidents. 
~J. Hodgkin, M.D. Dr. Abercrombie, Dr. Andrew Bu- 
chanan, Dr. John Macfarlane. Secretaries. — Professor 
John Cooper, Dr, James Brown, Dr. Rees. 

F. President.—Lord Sandon, M.P. Vice-Presidents.— 
Mr. Sheriff Alison, Rev. T. Chalmers, Lieut.-Col. Sykes. 
Secretaries. Professor Ramsay, R. Rawson, Esq. R. C. 
Baird, Esq. 

G.  President.—Sir John Robison. Vice-Presidents.— 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, Rev. T. Robinson, John 
Taylor, Esq. James Walker, F.R.S. Secretaries.—J. Scott 
at, Charles Vignoles, James Thomson, James Tod, 

qs. ‘ 





One of the points which contributed greatly 
to the conveniency of the meeting was the prox- 
inity of the various halls and rooms assigned 
for holding the Sections ; being all within the 


the entrance. We now proceed to a report of 
the first day’s proceedings as far as we could 
collect them ; and if there are /acune involving 
any matters of importance, we shall endeavour 
to fill them up in future numbers ;—this year, 
as heretofore, thinking it necessary to pay 
attention only to what may be new in the 
advance of Science, and not to go over grounds 
which, though popular enough at a meeting of 
this description, have become familiar to the 
Scientific Societies of London, and to the public 
through Reports and the publication of Trans- 
actions. 
THURSDAY. 

Section A,—Mathematics and Physics. 
1. Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s ‘ Report on Magnetism.’ 
2. Major Sabine’s ‘ Report on Translation of Foreign 
Memoirs.’ 
3. Professor Powell's ‘ Report on Radiant Heat.’ 
4. Professor Forbes’s ‘Supplementary Report on Me- 
teorology.’ 
5. Professor Whewell’s ‘ Report on Tide Discussions.’ 
6. Professor Powell, ‘ On a Limit to the Refrangibility 
of Heat and Light.’ 
7. Mr. Graham, ‘ On the Solution of Numerical Equa- 
tions.’ 
Professor Forbes opened the business of the 
Section by calling on the General Secretary 
present for Sir J. Herschel’s report. Major 
Sabine replied that it had not yet been received, 
but that he expected it to-morrow. 

Major Sabine proceeded to submit the Re- 
port of the Committee, consisting of Dr. R. 
Brown, Dr. Robinson, Sir J. Herschel, Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, and himself, for the trans- 
lation of foreign scientific memoirs. ‘The 
Committee was appointed at Newcastle in 1838, 
and the sum of 100/. granted. At Birming- 
ham a similar money-vote was passed. By 
some accidental circumstance the report of the 
appropriation, &c. for the first year was not 
presented in 1839, and, consequently, the pre- 
sent report embraced a period of two years. A 
convenient and appropriate channel for publi- 
cation occupied the early attention of the 
Committee. They discovered that the valuable 
work, Taylor’s “ Scientific Memoirs,” was 
about to be discontinued, and they resolved to 
give that publication a trial for the first year. 


—|The result is, that those Memoirs contain five 


eminent papers chiefly on magnetism, for the 
translation and publication of which the first 
grant had been paid to Mr. Taylor. Out of 
the second grant, 637. had been expended for 
engraving seven plates for illustration. Seven 
gratuitous translations of memoirs, by names 
of Continental notoriety, had been received by 
the Committee, and forwarded to Mr. Taylor 
to be printed. 

Professor Whewell then submitted the ad- 
ditional report, ‘On Radiant Heat,’ which Pro- 
fessor Powell had been requested to furnish. 
The report was voluminous, and such parts 
only were selected as the reader considered 
most interesting and calculated to explain its 
general character. In 1831-2, Professor Powell 
drew up, at the request of the Association, a 
report, which was printed in the “Transactions” 
of that period, ‘On the Present State of our 
Knowledge of the Science of Radiant Heat ;’ 
the supplementary one now submitted (the 
introduction to which was expressive of the 
peculiar satisfaction the learned Professor felt 





gates of the College, except B, which is close to 


at the high honour conferred upon him) was 





considered necessary in consequence of the ad- 
ditions to and discoveries in this branch of science 
since that time. The more recently ascertained 
facts, and especially the very newly supplied 
and important one, namely, polarisation, ren- 
dered it expedient not to adhere to the divisions 
of the subject as treated in the report of 1831 
-2, but to treat it as done in this report, under 
two heads—unpolarised and polarised heat. 
Under the first, Professor Whewell pointed out 
one or two conclusions arrived at by M. Mel- 
loni and Professor Forbes— resistance to heat, 
not on the surface of a substance, but in the 
mass; diathermeneity, varying in different 
crystallised bodies; rock-salt, very permeable 
to heat, even to non-luminous heat; diather- 
manency, not proportional to transparency. 
Reflexion, refraction, and transmission, were 
severally treated in the report, the heads of 
which only, in many cases, were stated. Pro. 
fessor Forbes had conceived the probability 
of heat in the lunar rays; he has, however, 
most carefully experimented, and he says 
if there be any, it must be less than the 
13,000th part of a degree of a centigrade ther- 
mometer. All Melloni’s experiments on heat, 
as tested by Professor Forbes— in short, all 
that have been conducted and published on the 
subject of heat for several years past—were, in 
this report, under the judgment and pruning- 
knife of Professor Powell, collected and col- 
lated; and, therefore, it is a valuable state- 
ment, shewing the actual present condition of 
facts in support of the undulatory theory of 
heat. The principal point, however, dwelt 
upon by the reader was the polarisation of heat 
realised by Professor Forbes, with tourmaline, 
by reflection of glass, mica plates, &c. Out of 
157 experiments, one only was neutral and one 
negative. Ninety-two were made with heat 
below luminosity ; and by those and others 
subsequently, all the phenomena of polarisation 
of heat, ordinary, elliptical, and circular, were 
proved. In Nov. 1836, Professor Forbes esta- 
blished by experiment, that the waves of heat 
were the same in kind as those of light, but 
that the wave of heat was three times the 
length of the wave of red light. There 
seemed also to be analogy in temperature to 
heat as colour to light. It appears that there 
exists a difference of opinion between Mel- 
loni and Forbes as to the equal or unequal 
polarisation of heat from different sources ; 
and Professor Powell thus sums up his re- 
port. Upon a review of the different points 
of the inquiry, and upon reducing them to 
chronological order, there appears to be no real 
ground of rivalry. There had been ambiguous 
expressions of claim, which he thought a simple 
and careful statement of facts would remove. 
Diathermanency, refraction from dark sources, 
the peculiar properties of rock-salt in relation 
to heat, &c., were associated with the name of 
Melloni; whilst with that of Forbes were, 
transmission of heat, refraction and diffraction, 
the grand facts of polarisation; also circular 
and elliptical depolarisation, and length of 
wave. ‘The facts and arguments of the point 
in dispute were contained in the report. 
Professor Forbes took this opportunity of 
mentioning, that the question of equal or une 
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€qual polarisation will be soon settled. It ap- 
peared Melloni and Forbes were both right 
and both wrong; and that the former had | 
lately published facts which will bear an inter- | 
pretation to reconcile their differences. 

Professor Stevelly asked how, consistently | 


with the wave theory, can heat be considered | op’ 


het 





the quantitive e that chemistry shews ? | 
There was no analogy to this in light. 

Professor Whewell said that he would an.| 
swer or suggest to Professor Stevelly, that, | 
when we said we have quantitive heat, the 
terms were indefinite. There is a question 
which must receive an answer, What is tem- | 
perature? What quantities do temperatures | 
mark? They give no indications of substance. | 
Light may be similarly accumulated and marked 
by the photometer. It was his opinion that | 
the attempt to combine caloric with the ele- | 
ments must be dropped. There was one cir- 
cumstance, however, which led him to object to 
the wave theory —the small difference of the 
refracting index ; that difference between the 
ray of heat and light was very small, whereas 
the difference between the lengths of the waves 
was threefold. 

Professor Forbes observed that the explana- 
tion of this was not his, but that as a paper on 
the subject was set down for to-day, he would 
proceed to read Professor Powell’s explanation 
of the phenomenon of dispersion (No. 6), which 
had long also been considered an objection to 
the undulatory theory of light, the removal of 
which depends upon the distance between the 
molecules, whose undulation causes heat and 
light. Ifthe molecular distance be considered 
not very small, the term is lost, and a limit to 
refrangibility is obtained ; and the limit being 
obtained, explanation is easy : for, however much 
the length of the wave increases, refrangibi- 
lity is stopped. The length of the wave is in 
a certain ratio to the distance of the particles, 
and that of heat is, as before stated, three times 
the length of that of light; but the refrangi- 
bility is limited, and little more than the re- 
frangibility of light. 

Sir David Brewster suggested the test of the 
opalescence of bodies. From fluor spar, for 
instance, a beam of light was not only reflected 
from the surface but transmitted from the mass, 
or reflected from the particles. He should like 
to have ascertained what influence this sub- 
stance would have on the rays of-heat. He 
instanced, also, an alcoholic solution of the co- 
louring matter in plants, and other substances. 
To Professor Forbes the suggestions of Sir 
D. Brewster were extremely interesting, inas- 
much as he himself had considered such experi- 
ments of great importance, and had employed 
during his investigation substances of similar 
structure, namely, incoherent substances dusted 
on transparent bodies; these had strict ana- 
logy to opalescence : also powders in fluids: and 
the result was, that the rays of heat in these 

. Cases are most refrangible. 

Professor Whewell took the chair while Pro- 
fessor Forbes read his Supplementary Report 
(No. 4). He observed, however, that the sub- 
ject was so extensive that it would be in vain to 
attempt to occupy the time of the Section by 
reading the whole, and that, therefore, he 
would make as trivial a statement as the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects would allow. After a few 
introductory remarks, he proceeded to select 
such topics as bear on the general principles, 
viz. temperature, pressure, humidity, winds, 
clouds and rain, electricity, meteors, and sug- 
— for definite pursuit, He merely re- 

red to the foregoing, with the exception of 





the division of the temperature of the globe 


itself; from that he selected copious extracts ; 
but as the whole will be published in the 
‘¢ Transactions,” in accordance to the new 
regulations, in four months after the meet- 


‘ing, we shall follow the author’s example, 


but still further abbreviate, premising with an 
opinion that the report contains extensive and 
most valuable facts, data, suggestions, &c., on 
temperature, construction of thermometer, diur- 
nal and annual curves of temperature, distribu- 
tion of temperature over the world; additions 
to isothermal lines of the globe, different places 
exhibiting a remarkable difference of clime 
where the mean temperature is nearly alike. 
Another point was the decrease of temperature 
in ascent, important as to the limit of the atmo- 
sphere ; speculations as to temperature of space, 
not cold as supposed ; then solar radiation and 
force of solar rays ; temperature of globe itself, 
and of the part of space in which it was now 
moving. This was the division upon which 
the author dilated. Internal heat; solar heat ; 
quantity lost in atmosphere; to what extent 
does direct solar heat influence the temperature 
of the atmosphere ? what would be the difference 
without the sun? Poisson’s theory of atmo- 
spheric heat; De la Rive’s criticism thereon, 
with which Professor Forbes agreed. Much 
variance of opinion exists on the subject of the 
temperature of space; similarly to that of tem- 
perature the several divisions of the report were 
enlarged. In concluding, the author remarked 
on the value of public observatories, or rather, 
observations on meteorology made on authority ; 
he commented largely on those of Paris, Brus- 
sels, St. Petersburg, &c. He lauded, also, the 
observatories erected and being erected abroad 
under the auspices of the British government 
and the East India Company, but he regretted 
there were none established at home. The 
desiderata for individual inquirers are to esta- 
blish curves of phenomena and fix secular data. 
He concluded by recommending that the ob- 
servations making at Plymouth and in Scotland, 
at the expense of the British Association, should 
be by no means discontinued. 

Professor Whewell next read Report No. 5. 
The object was to ascertain the moon’s mean 
declination ; but as it varied every year, a num- 
ber of years’ observations would be required. 
From a series of observations made at Leith, a 
number of calculations had been made; and 
from observations also made at Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, and Plymouth, tables had been made ont to 
shew the height of the tide at any hour of the 
day, according to the moon’s age. Observa- 
tions had also been made to determine the curve 
of the rise and fall of the tides. Diagrams of 
the curves were exhibited and explained to the 
Section. 

Professor Thomson stated the purport of the 
paper (No. 7) given in by Mr. Graham. The 
Professor stated that the principle was correct, 
but he considered that of Mr. Horner to be 
superior. —The Section then adjourned. 

Secrion B.—Chemistry. 

1, M. Schénbein’s ‘ Report on Electricity.’ 

2. Mr. Solly, ‘ On Bleaching Vegetable Wax.’ 

p a Dr. Gregory, ‘ On the Pre-existence of Urea in Uric 
«. Dr. Gregory, ‘ On Liebig’s Process for Preparing 
Muri-oxide.’ 

5. Dr. Schafheutl, ‘On the Relation of Form to Che- 
mical Compounds.’ 

(Brief Summary.) 

Dr. Thomas Thomson, the President, having 
taken the chair and opened the meeting, Mr. 
E. Solly, jun. proceeded to read an abstract 
of the Report of Professor Schinbein, of Basle, 
‘On the Peculiar Odour evolved in certain 
Electro-chemical Decompositions.’ It may be 
recollected that among the grants of last year, 





401. were voted to Professor Schinbein towards 
defraying the expenses of his research into 
the connexion between chemical and electrical 
phenomena. In the present abstract, the 
learned Professor described a number of ex. 
periments, with their results, which he had 
made in order to ascertain the circumstances 
under which this odour was evolved, the causes 
of its production, and the original principle 
whence its presence was to be attributed. The 
odour is evolved by the decomposition of water, 
by numerous electrolytes, and in great quanti- 
ties by dilute sulphuric acid. The Professor is 
of opinion, that the odour which is perceptible 
when bodies are struck by lightning may be 
due to the disengagement of a portion of 
Ozone ; and supports this argument from hay. 
ing witnessed a church recently struck, when 
all the surrounding objects were wrapped ina 
bluish vapour, and a peculiarly pungent smell 
affected the sense. Should the existence of this 
new substance, ozone, be demonstrated, it is 
evident that a very considerable change, as 
regards the science of chemico-electricity, must 
be produced. 

The President observed that nothing was 
stated respecting its actual or supposed pro. 
perties. 

Professor T. Graham, of London, replied, that 
M. Schiénbein thought he had established by 
analysis an analogy between ozone and chilo- 
rine; and explained the analytical process by 
which this opinion had been arrived at. 

The next paper, read by Mr. E. Solly, was, 
‘On the best Method of Bleaching Vegetable 
Wax.’ Mr. Solly, after referring to a number 
of experiments which he had made during the 
course of the summer, to discolorise vegetable 
wax, stated he found the following to answer 
the purpose most completely, by which the 
wax was bleached in a few minutes, and a 
greater effect of discoloration was produced 
than by the mere passage of chlorine for half 
an hour. This method consisted of bleaching 
by pure nitric acid, by melting the wax, pour- 
ing in a small quantity of sulphuric acid, com. 
posed of one part of oil of vitriol to two of 
water, and then stirring in a few crystals of 
nitrate of soda, the whole to be agitated with 
a wooden stirrer and kept heated. Nitric acid 
is then evolved in considerable quantity and 
purity from a large surface, and in such a 
manner that all the acid evolved must neces. 
sarily pass through the melted wax. This 
method answers the purpose very completely, 
the process is cheap and rapid, and the residuum 
being merely a little solution of sulphate of soda, 
is very easily removed. 

_ The Chairman remarked that this was a very 
simple mode of bleaching wax, and a general 
knowledge of it might be extremely useful. — 

Professor Gregory read a communication 
‘On the Pre-existence of Urea in Uric Acid ;’ 
and exhibited a new process, communicated by 
Professor Liebig, for preparing the new, sin- 
gular, and beautiful compound, termed Muri- 
oxide by Liebig and Wohler, and Purpurate 
of Ammonia by Prout. This process is quite 
certain, and very productive. It consists of 
adding a boiling solution of seven grains of 
alloxan, and four grains of alloxantine, in 240 
grains of water, to eighty of a cold and strong 
solution of carbonate of ammonia. The mix- 
ture instantly acquires a deep purple colour, 
and on cooling deposits the golden green crys- 
tals of muri-oxide. 

Professor Graham asked if Dr. Gregory 
thought this a good process for procuring 
muri-oxide, as it could be purchased in London 
from 4s. to 5s. per Ib. ? 
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Dr. Schafheutl, of Munich, read a very 
valuable paper ‘On the Relation of Forms to 
Chemical Composition,’ in which he shewed 
that the varieties of graphite which are fre- 
quently met with depend on difference of che- 
mical composition. He also described his 
method of analysing graphite or plumbago by 
means of sulphuric and nitric acids. 

The last paper read was by the same gentle- 
man, ‘On a New Compound of Arsenious Acid 
and Sulphuric Acid,’ which appears to be the 


general; and they were only more distinctly 
marked in New Brunswick in consequence of 
less having been done to efface them by the 
hand of man. The occurrence of these ter- 
races, covered with detrital matter, on the St. 
John and all the rivers of North America, 
might be explained by some geologists by sup- 
posing that lakes on the course of the rivers 
had burst their banks; that their barriers had 
given way; and that the rivers had fallen to 
their present level. Now, if the rivers in ques- 





destructive agent to vegetable and animal life,| tion had ever had lakes in their course, there 
in the vapour emitted from the copper works| might have been some reason for this hypo- 
at Swansea in South Wales. This discussion | thesis; but this was not the case. He inferred, 
is likely to throw much light on some pecu-| therefore, that the general cause, or causes, of 
liarities observed in poisoning by arsenic, of| these terraces were operating throughout a vast 
which the trial of Madame Laffarge at this! extent of country, and that these were the up- 
moment affords so romantic and tragical a}risings of land, occasioning a corresponding 
mystery. depression in the levels of the river. Thus, 
wherever they found terraces, and they found 


Srection C,—Geology. 


SS 
to which he has devoted some years of careful 
research. The gist of Mr. Stevenson’s argu- 
ment was, that a universal waste of coast had 
taken place, with few exceptions, caused by 
local circumstances. Mr, Smith commenced 
his own remarks by saying, he would confine 
them to the locality on which they were as- 
sembled, the great basin of the Clyde. It con- 
sisted of three beds. The lowest, i. e. below 
the tertiary formations, was that of diluvium, 
which other geologists had called till, and which, 
in other parts of the island, was marked by the 
occurrence of those erratic blocks on which so 
much observation had been expended. The 
second, which was one of the tertiary series, 
might be described as the clay of which bricks 
and tiles were made. In it marine remains 
were found in abundance, The third he might 
;denominate as belonging to the historical pe- 
|riod, as ancient boats, and wood for various 














1. Dr. James Robb, ‘ On the Geological Features of the 
River St. John, in New Brunswick.” 

2, Mr. Stevenson, ‘ On Changes of Level Land and Sea,’ 

3. Capt. Baddeley, ‘ On the Geology of Canada.’ 


4. Mr. Bowman, ‘ On the Silurian Rocks of Llangollen.’ | 


) 

Mr. Lyell, President, took the chair, sup-| 
ported by the Marquess of Northampton, Mr. 
Greenough, Mr. Murchison, Mr. Delabeche, 
and other distinguished geologists. Previous 
to commencing the sectional business, Mr. 
James Smith (of Jordanhill) took occasion to 
correct a mistake which had occurred in the) 
notices on the cards delivered to members, | 
where, among the places opened for their in- 
spection, the Hunterian and Andersonian Mu- 
seums were marked as being accessible only by a} 
fee of 1s. On the contrary, he wished it to be| 
generally known, that they were freely and | 
gratuitously thrown open to whoever would do} 
them the honour of a visit. | 

Dr. James Robb then proceeded, viva voce, | 
toexplain the geological features of the River 
St. John, in New Brunswick, of the course of 
which a diagram was hung up in the Hall, as 
also several diagrams of the valley and bed of 
the stream. 

[It appeared at first that this Hall was ill) 
adapted for hearing ; but when better filled with 
auditors, the interfering echo was not so bad. ] 

Dr. Robb began by noticing the extent and 
importance of the St. John, which drained 
two-thirds of the whole province of New Bruns- 
wick, through which it pursued a course of be- 
tween five and six hundred miles. A consider- 
able way up above the town of St. John and 
the Bay of Fundy, it was above ten miles in 
width; but, as it approached the sea, a closure 
of the banks formed an aperture of only 310 
feet, through which the mass of water had to 
pour its wave. On the making of the tide, “‘a 
fall upwards” of thirty-five feet was created by 
this formation, and an immense cataract all 
across the river was the consequence, Tracing 
the banks ‘on both sides, a complete series of 
terraces were seen, sometimes two and some- 
times three deep. They consisted of detrital 
matter, and seemed as if the water had ori- 
ginally filled the whole of the valley, but de- 
scended to lower levels in the process of time. 
He described the various soils of which these 
terraces were composed, and mentioned the 
trees which grew upon, and the other vegeta- 
tion which clothed, them. At all points the 
terraces were distinctly marked, although the 
country was flat above, and you descended as if 
by these steps to the river below. Such ter- 
races were common more or less to all large 
rivers. They abounded in England and Scot- 
land, on the Niagara, the.St. Lawrence, and 
on the rivers of the south and north in the 





them in all the rivers of America and Scotland, |mess, had been discovered in the sands of which 
there were indications of the upheavings of |it was composed. These sands were evidently 
land, and that at a comparatively recent period | fluviatile, and contained no marine shells. The 
of the world’s history. His object in being \lower parts of Glasgow stood on this bed. Such 
here to-day was to have the opportunity of | was the general formation of the valley, though, 
hearing geologists expressing their views in,at a greater distance, there were other distri- 
solution of the phenomena he had described. | butions of strata, which probably shewed that a 

The President observed that the bore such \considerable change of climate had taken place. 
as Dr, Robb described was well known on | Before going farther, Mr. Smith desired to 
rivers where wide estuaries caused an accumu- | define what he meant by “tertiary.” He un- 
lation of the ascending tide, and inquired if|derstood by the term, strata in which the pro- 
any, and what, organic remains were found in| portion of shells of extinct species was found, 
the gravel and sand of the terraces. jas in the present case, to the extent of fifteen 

Dr. Robb, in answer, said, there were very|per cent. He also noticed, that the upper 
few fossils of any kind; and though he had /sands to which he had referred were, in one 
found unios, and another fresh-water shell, he | instance, traversed by a trap-dyke, as if an 
inferred that the detritus was ill adapted for | igneous origin might be ascribed to this part of 
their preservation, and therefore their number | the formation. The bed exhibited a fall of forty 
was so extremely limited. On the shores of | feet to the level of the water, and in his opinion 
the Bay of Fundy only marine shells agg De soap period embraced only a small part 
found. In answer to another question, Dr. | of the present physical structure. With regard 
Robb stated that the slopes at the bottom of | to the strata he had particularised as the brick 
the terraces were from and lower down than /clay, it was 100 feet above the level; and 
the river, and not towards it. | seemed as if it had been formed at the tranquil 

Mr. Greenough raised a good-humoured ; bottom of the sea, at a period far remote. It 
langh by animadverting on the maintainers of |extended throughout the entire valley of the 
the Elevation system, and their fondness for | Clyde; and he believed a corresponding feature 
oo words ee ee a ' oe = mye 7 = ~_ or Mag — 
lave now even heard of a fall upwards; by and | valleys of the Lay and Forth. in the dilavium 
by, he supposed, they would hear of some rocks below the tertiary, there had been discovered 
having risen downwards. ‘The term subsi-|the remains of the mammoth, the deer, and 
dence afforded, in his judgment, quite as per- other races, which were not distinctly ascers 
fect an explanation of these phenomena as the | tained. Below this, in some places, but rarely, 
favourite elevation: in fact they both meant were stratified beds, the till resting generally 
the same thing—displacement, A series of on old sandstone, where violence in the position 
lakes where there was now a river would ac-!was very obvious. One thing had struck him 
count for the terraces and levels in a satisfac. | forcibly whilst making these observations, that 
tory manner. First they burst one boundary, | the shells found were of the same kind as those 
and then they burst another, till at last the | now obtained from the Arctic regions, Behring’s 
waters reached the channel by which it emptied | Straits, and more northern shores. From this 
itself into the sea. ‘This was not peculiar to | he deduced the fact, that our climate of old had 


the St. John, but to other rivers in all parts of 
the world. 

In reply to a question from the Marquess of 
Northampton, Dr. Robb more fully described 
the nature of the soil on the upper and lower 
terraces, and stated that some bones, said to 
have been found on the banks somewhere up 
the river, had been shewn at St. John’s as 
mammoth remains: he had examined them, and 
believed them to belong to the spermaceti whale. 

The next matter brought before the Section 
was Mr. Stevenson’s paper ‘On Changes of 
Level Land and Sea,” the details of which 
were stated to be of very great importance. 
From their length, however, Mr. Smith, through 
whom the essay was submitted to the Associa- 
tion, restricted himself to only a few prominent 
points by way of reference; and enlarged on 





Vnited States, Jn fact, the phenomena were 


them to explain his own views on the subject, 


been much colder thau now, and these deposits 
were made in the strata he had thus briefly 
described. 

Mr. Lyell concurred in the opinion, that the 
latter remarkable fact demonstrated a change 
of climate from a colder to a warmer condition, 
and fancied this change might be connected 
with the phenomena of the erratic block, and 
the period of deposition, 

Dr. Scoular, being called upon, gave some 
further particulars of Mr. Stevenson’s paper, in 
which the writer expressed his surprise that 
little or no progress had been made in the in- 
vestigation of this important subject. 

Mr. Greenough remarked, that such an alle- 
gation was ill-founded, for the subject had at- 
tracted the utmost attention. ‘I'he Geological 
Section had soon come to the conclusion that 
they could not grasp it in all its bearings; and 
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had consequently referred it to the Physical 
Section, by whom it was entertained, and a 
series of experiments undertaken to arrive at 
data for its explanation. By establishing ob- 
servations at various places—London, the Bris- 
tol Channel, &c. &c.—some interesting points 
had been made out and reported for the 
** Transactions” of the Association. How, 
then, could it be asserted that the subject had 
been neglected ? and how could Mr. Stevenson 
claim the merit of having taken the mean level 
of the sea as the basis of these observations ¢ 
At the same time that he condemned these 
matters, he was ready to acknowledge that the 
details of this paper were no doubt highly 
valuable. 

[As these details were not gone into, we can 
only deal in the dark allusions to them; and 
we may as well observe here, that such was the 
case with many of the reports and papers which 
were subjects of discussion in the Sections, their 
contents being only known to the officers of 
these Sections. | 

Mr. Greenough inquired if the Crag shells 
had been compared with those which were said 
to be identical with the existing species in the 
Arctic regions ? 

Mr. Delabeche also expressed his surprise at 
the statement that little had been done in at- 
tempting to ascertain the sea level ; though he 
must remind the Section that all that could be, 


met ATOR 


premises on the lapse of years as the cause of 
the observed phenomena. He compared the 
sedimentary deposits in valleys to the contents 
of slop basins, where one substance was thrown 
after another, and sank in layers to the bottom ; 
and mentioned some curious tracks of deer and 
large oxen on clay, subjacent to a bed of peat, 
recently discovered in excavating for a dock at 
Pembray, in Pembrokeshire. The lower peat 
was moulded into the footsteps of these ani- 
mals; and similar impressions were found on 
the upper surface of the peat under a bed of salt, 
whilst the bones of both the deer and oxen were 
lying in the peat itself. Similar tracks were 
also noticed in the excavations for another 
harbour on the coast of Neath. 

Mr. Smith answered, that he had found 
shells in the till, but only of two species; and 
that they were very rarely to be met with. 

The remaining proceedings of the Section, 
which do not require a detailed report, consisted 
of Capt. Baddeley’s paper ‘On the Geology of 
Canada,’ and Mr. Bowman’s ‘ On the Silurian 
Rocks of Llangollen.’ Upon the first, a con- 
versation ensued touching the importance of 
government obtaining correct surveys of our 
North American colonies; and Dr. Buckland 
declared it to be the more essential, since there 
was a chance in the settlement of our differ. 


country might be exchanged, and we might be 


done could only reach to approximation and not| giving away a coal-field worth 10,0002. or 


to a certain conclusion, The phenomena 
noticed by Mr. Smith, of a fall of forty feet in 
the sand strata, appeared to him very remark- 
able; for engaged as he had lately been in go- 
vernment works in Wales, and in making accu- 
rate measurements, he had ascertained that 
forty feet was the maximum height of the same 
strata in that country and in Devonshire and 
Cornwall; which shewed that this change of 
level between land and sea had taken place over 
& great area, embracing probably the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of our island. 

Mr. Milne, whose opinion had been asked in 
the course of the discussion, stated, from recent 
observation, that on the east coast of Scotland 
a cliff, of exactly forty feet in height above 
high-water mark, could be distinctly traced. He 
meant that forty feet was the maximum, for as 
you descended the Forth, though it reached 
that height about Stirling, it was only thirteen 
feet at Dunbar. This he accounted for by the 


different action at narrow and wider channels ; | 


but was a complete proof of a subsidence to that 
extent. Mr. Milne also stated, that farther 
inland he had clearly made out another and a 
higher cliff, of from 90 to 100 feet above the 
level of the sea. He had clearly followed it for 
three miles to the north of Stirling, though not 
exactly parallel, and it was indicated by rocky 


20,0002. an acre for fields of granite not worth 
five shillings. Such a proceeding would be like 
Troy, who exchanged gold for brass. The rich 


Brunswick were spoken of in strong terms. 


in the stomach and vessels. The mouth was 
found to be surrounded by a rim of cilia. The 
authors announced their discovery, that ciliary 
motion depends, in these animals, on the pre. 
sence of a granular tissue having undulating 
movements, on which the cilia are placed. 
They stated that the description hitherto given 
as characterised by having two openings to the 
digestive canal is not true, and that thereis but 
one opening as in other meduse. Lastly, they 
gave an account of a remarkable worm which 
lives in the stomach and vessels of the Cydippa, 
and which presents the first instance of an en. 
tozoon, or intestinal worm, inhabiting the 
interior of any of the acalegrha, or jelly fishes. 

The third communication resulted from the 
grant of five pounds to Dr. Prichard, Dr. 
Hodgkin, Mr. J. Yates, Mr. Gray, Mr. Dar- 
win, Mr. R. Taylor, Dr. Wiseman, and Mr. 
Yarrell, for printing and circulating a series of 
questions and suggestions, for the use of travel. 
lers and others, with a view to procure infor. 

mation respecting the different races of men, 
| and especially those which are in an uncivilised 
State. 

* Queries respecting the Human Race? 
Mr. R. Patterson (one of the Secretaries), in 
the unavoidable absence of Dr. Hodgkin, 
brought forward this paper, which had been 





ences with the United States, that tracts of| printed at the suggestion of the Natural Histo. 


|rical Section. The object of the queries was to 
|supply a desideratum complained of by Dr. 
| Prichard at the last meeting of the British 
| Association at Birmingham, in a paper which 


the conduct of the foolish fellow at the siege of | he read ‘ On the Extinction of some Varieties 


\of the Human Race,’ wherein he pointed out 


mineral resources of Nova Scotia and New the irretrievable loss which science had sus- 


|tained by a large portion of the human race, 


Mr. Bowman’s paper was illustrated by sec- counting by tribes instead of individuals, hav- 





tions of the upper Silurian rocks between the ing been suffered to perish before many inter- 
valley of the Dee, from Mool Ferna to the) esting questions of a psychological, physiologi- 
Egeuyseg, and of the Silurian and associated | cal, and philosophical character, as well as 
igneous rocks between the river Tanat and the many historical facts in relation to them, had 


Denbighshire coal-field. Nothing new was 
adduced and the Section adjourned. 
Section D.—Zoology and Natural History. 

Animal and Vegetable Substances.’ 

2. Mr. E. Forbes and Mr. Goodsir, ‘ On the Structure 
of the Ciliograda.’ 

3. Dr. Hodgkin’s ‘ Queries respecting the Human Race.’ 

4. Dr. E. Lankester’s ‘ Notice of Plants and Animals 
occurring in the Sulphureous Waters of Yorkshire.’ 

5. Dr. William Macdonald, ‘On the Structure of Fishes.’ 

The Rev. J. Fleming, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, took the chair, in the anticipated absence 
of Sir W. Hooker. 

Last year, 6/. were voted to Professor 
Henslow, Mr, Jenyns, Dr. Clark, and Profes- 
sor Cumming, for experiments ‘ On the Preser- 
vation of Animal and Vegetable Substances ;’ 
and Professor Henslow’s report thereon was the 
first paper, read by Mr. Babington, who apolo- 





cliffs and pudding-stone that skirted the Ochil 
Hills, shewing plainly that the sea must have 
been there. 

Dr. Buckland made a few observations on 
the extraordinary fact of shells (if in the till, 
where elephant remains were found) being 
similar to the Arctic species. He also remarked 
on the lapse of time being no certain measure 
for the absence of shells in any deposit ; and on 
the occurrence of basalt dykes in such sands as 
Mr. Smith had referred to, which remained for 
ages, whilst the more perishable matter by their 
sides was removed. A single storm which 
might occur in a hundred or five hundred years 
did more to change the nature of a shore than 
the common action of the waves for centuries. 
Happening at high tides, such starms would 
completely alter the face of the Jand; and 
therefore it was an error to argue from such 


gised for the unavoidable absence of the writer. 
| Professor Henslow divided his report into two 
| parts ; in the first he stated the results obtained 
with vegetables. The effects of a number of 
| preservations, chiefly mineral, were experiment- 
ally investigated ; but with vegetables the suc- 
cess obtained was very slight, none of the salts 
being likely to turn out favourably. In naphtha 
and acetic acid the specimens were preserved, 
but in the latter they lost their colour, and as. 
sumed a reddish tinge. 
The next communication was by Mr. E. 
Forbes and Mr. Goodsir ‘On the Structure of 
the Ciliograda.’ In this paper the authors 


gave an account of the researches they had 
made on this subject since the last meeting, 
chiefly bearing an the internal structure of the 
animal, They stated that they had confirmed 
Mr. Garner's discovery of the existence of cilia 





1, Professor Henslow’s ‘ Report on the Preservation of Patterson. 


been investigated. To supply this deficiency, a 
|Series of queries had been prepared by the 
|Committee, and were read in detail by Mr. 
The Report states that Britain, in 
her extensive colonial possessions and commerce, 
possesses unrivalled facilities for the elucidation 
of the whole subject, and the very numerous 
| queries refer generally to the stature of the peo- 
|ple—the disproportion between the different 
| parts of the body — the complexion —the colour 
|and character of the hair and eyes—the forma- 
jtion of the head and face—the skull—and 
other physical peculiarities. 

After some conversation from Mr. Brodie 
and Dr. Macdonald, in reference to the theory 
that the accentuation of most languages was 
preserved even when the words were changed, 
Dr. Fleming said that the subject suggested 
many important considerations, which he 
trusted would be brought before the Associa- 
| tion on a future occasion. 

Dr. Edwin Lankester gave a notice of plants 

‘and animals found in the sulphureous waters of 

Yorkshire; and Dr. Macdonald, a detailed dis- 

sertation ‘ On the Structure of Fishes.’ 
Section E,—Medical. 

1. Report on the Motions and Sounds of the Heart,’ 
7 i cee Committee of the British Association for 


{ 
i 


2, Dr. Jeffray, ‘On the Use of Conglobate Glands.’ 

3. Dr. Perry, ‘ On the Diffusion of Contagion. 

The first paper was the ‘ Report on the Mo- 
tions and Sounds of the Heart,’ by the London 
Committee of the British Association, for which 
experiments 25/. were voted at Birmingham to 
Dr, Clendinning. It was read by the Secretary, 
Professor Wm, Couper. A short discussion 
ensued, in which Sir Charles Bell and others 
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took part. But neither the Report nor the de- 
bate require our report. 

Dr. Jeffray, of Glasgow, read a paper ‘ On 
the Functions of Conglobate Glands,’ in which 
he denied the muscular contractility of the ab- 
sorbent vessels ; and attempted to shew that the 
glands act the part of little hearts in propelling 
the chyle along these tubes. 

Professor Allen Thompson, of Aberdeen, 
thought the latter opinion ingenious, and per- 
haps correct ; but he was quite satisfied of the 
contractile power of the absorbents. In these 
sentiments Dr. John Reid, of Edinburgh, gene- 
rally concurred. 

Sir Charles Bell stated that the elevation of 
the shoulder in inspiration assisted the flow of 
the fluids through the vessels at the root of the 
neck ; and referred to Dr. Reid’s experiments 
on this subject : and Dr. Abercrombie warmly 
complimented the venerable professor, and ex- 
pressed the lively pleasure he had in seeing him 
present on this occasion. 

Dr. Perry then read a paper containing re- 
marks ‘On the Diffusion of Contagious Fevers, 
the Laws which govern them, and the Mode by 
which they are Communicated from one Indi- 
vidual to another.’ On no subject, he said, did 
there exist a greater degree of obscurity, and, 
consequently, greater difference of opinion, than 
this; while there was none connected with pro- 
phylactic medicine of greater importance. From 
the extensive prevalence of fever in Glasgow, it 
had been thought that causes of unhealthiness 
existed here, which were not to be met with in 
any other part of Great Britain. ‘This he be- 
lieved to be a mistake. A correct history of 
fever, and of the circumstances which favour 
its diffusion, would, he thought, go far to shew 
that there was nothing in the situation, the air, 
or the want of cleanliness in Glasgow, which 
gave rise to fever, or tended to make that city 
more unhealthy than any other large city in 
the kingdom, where the same number of people 
of the working classes were brought together 
from different quarters of the country. It was 
from the constant influx of strangers and poor 
from distant parts, where contagious fevers sel- 
dom prevailed, and who were therefore unpro- 
tected, by not having previously undergone the 
disease, that the epidemics which prevailed in 
Glasgow were constantly fed with victims. It 
was true that typhus fever was not so general 
in England as in Scotland or Ireland. In the 
former, from the existence of poor-laws and a 
body of organised overseers, the poor were not 
permitted so freely to wander about or settle in 
their cities or towns. When they were seized 
with fever, and unable to work, they were sent 
at once to the parish hospital, generally attach- 
ed to the workhouse, where they remained till 
they were able to work, or be sent to their own 

parish, the power of infection being lost in most 
cases before they were dismissed. The greater 
poverty and the mendicity permitted in Ireland 
and Scotland was unquestionably a principal 
means of spreading contagious fever; but po- 
verty and destitution would never originate 
this disease of themselves. ‘The length of the 
Period between the extensive prevalence of epi- 
demic fever, and the time it took to exhaust its 
Virulence, was a point of no small importance. 
It had been ascertained, from a sketch of the 
Periods of the prevalence of epidemic fever, 
that from ten to fifteen years was about the 
average length of time during which it existed 
Ma sporadic form, and about two years in its 
epidemic form. Were they to ascribe this (as 
had been done) to a difference in the constitu- 


epidemic period took place in small-pox before 

the introduction of inoculation ; and the same 
‘thing takes place also with respect to measles 
and scarlatina ; but their continuance in spo- 
radic form is much shorter, because they are 
the diseases of children, who catch them from 
each other in their intercourse in the school- 
house, in a way which he would afterwards 
point out. We had at this moment proof that 
destitution alone will not produce contagious 
fever. In a memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury, signed by the chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer of the Highland Relief Fund, it 
was stated that in the Highlands of Scotland 
there are at the present moment 150,000 per- 
sons of all ages requiring support ; that on these 
poor people famine and starvation have laid 
their ruthless hands, who must either die of 
actual want or stretch out their hands and steal ; 
and this not merely for the present, but that it 
has existed, and is gradually increasing, since 
the alteration of the salt laws and the cessation 
of the kelp manufacture ; that this portion of 
the empire is becoming, or has already done so, 
the scene of unmitigated wretchedness; yet 
contagious typhus is rare among them, while 
they remain in their own damp and every way 
wretched dwellings. He had the authority of 
more than one resident medical practitioner, 
that when typhus fever appears among them, 
it can always be traced to their intercourse with 
our large towns. In coming into large cities in 
search of food and employment, their poverty 
and clannishness led them among those of their 
own class, or into low, miserable lodging-houses, 
where contagious epidemics almost constantly 
prevail. They were soon seized, and became 
inmates of hospitals ; and being sent out before 
they were fully purified from the contagion, 
they spread the disease among others of their 
class. What was true of small-pox was true of 
typhus fever. It was well known that those 
contagious fevers with which we were best ac- 
quainted, as varivla, rubeola, and scarlatina, 
were governed by certain general laws, to which 
there were few exceptions. These laws were 
stated in a professional manner ; and the au- 
thor went on to the influence of age in the 
result of the disease; shewing that the deaths 
amongst males under the age of twenty were 
small compared with the deaths of females. 
The paper concluded with suggestions for 
checking the progress of such contagious dis- 
eases as typhus fever, or eradicating them alto. 
gether. The means for accomplishing the first 
were within our own power ; the second could 
only be done by a general measure, which em- 
braced the whole united empire. The first 
point of importance was as far as possible to 
have sufficient hospital accommodation, where 
the patient should be kept until all danger of 
infection was past. Cleansing and ventilating 
houses, the separation of patients, the proper 
use of the bath, &c., were recommended. To 
accomplish the total eradication of contagious 
diseases would require the interference of go- 
vernment in the establishment of a medical 
police, with responsible inspectors, to be paid 
by rates levied on the county or city in which 
they were located. 

Dr. Black, of Manchester, gave it as his 
opinion that this was a most important and 
valuable paper to the profession, and also to 
the public, who must feel interested in what- 
ever might tend to prevent the spread of fever 
jin large towns—a calamity which this place had 
| grievously felt of late. The Doctor attributed 
| the prevalence of fever to contagion, and sug- 





SS 
there were many other causes in Glasgow 
generative of fever. Among these the nature 
of the dwellings and the mode of living might 
be mentioned, and a good deal of the evil arose 
from immigrations from Ireland. He might 
allude to the town of Manchester, which was 
increasing in population as rapidly as Glasgow, 
to shew that in consequence of a greater dis- 
persion of the houses, wider streets, absence of 
filthiness, people living on animal food and 
drinking less spirits, fever was less prevalent 
than it was in Glasgow. 

Professor Hannay expressed his concurrence 
in the views of Dr. Black. But he had other, 
and, it was known, rather peculiar views, re- 
specting the spread of contagion. He held that 
due prominence had not been given in the 
Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners to the 
fact that fever was greatly increased in conse- 
quence of the poor being ill fed and ill clothed. 
The time when febrile diseases prevailed, in 
February and March, was the very period when 
we could least expect them, because at that 
period, from the want of heat, as is the case in 
marshes and other sources of miasma, fewer 
noxious principles are ever to be found. The 
comfort of the poor should be better attended 
to, as where there was poverty in food and 
clothing an accumulation of disease was certain 
to be found. 

Dr. J. R. Cormack differed from the author 
that typhus fever could not be taken more than 
once by the same individual. He knew that 
some of the nurses in the Edinburgh Hospital 
had had the disease twice; and an eminent 
clinical professor (Christison) no less than five 
times. Dr. C. himself had twice had typhus. 
He also stated that much depended upon the 
degree of exposure. In Edinburgh, the 
nurses were the most common victims, then 
the resident clerks, then the non-resident 
clerks ; and among the medical students who 
merely visited, the cases of fever were of com~- 
paratively rare occurrence. He would make 
another remark. It was not always the ill-fed 
who suffered. In the Edinburgh epidemic of 
1827, thedisease chiefly raged in the New Town. 

D:. Perry remarked, that he did not consider 
the cases referred to of the disease occurring 
more than once, as genuine typhus. 

After a few remarks from Dr. Seargent, the 
Section adjourned. 

SEcTION F,—Statistics. 
1. Capt. Miller, ‘On the State of Crime within the 
Royalty of Glasgow.’ ’ 
2, Dr. Cleland’s ‘General Vicw of the Population, 
Trade, and Commerce of Glasgow.’ 
3. Mr. Alston, ‘On the Progress of the Blind Asylum 
in Glasgow.’ ‘ 

Colonel Sykes in the chair.—Captain Miller 
proceeded to read the following paper *‘ On the 
State of Crime, &c. within the Royalty of 
Glasgow, and City Police Jurisdiction, with 
Observations of a Remedial Nature :’ prepared 
by the Superintendent of Police. é 
Population of Glasgow, within the Police Juris- 

diction, supposed : 
Population beyond Police Jurisdiction, and with- 

in the Parliamentary Bounds, supposed 
oscoscessos SIROND 

I. STATE OF CRIME, &C, 

1. Extent of Crime.—During the year end- 
\ing 31st December, 1839, the number of per- 
|sons brought before the magistrates of the city, 
‘including parties charged with contravening 
minor police regulations, as well as parties 
charged with crimes and offences, was 7687 — 
| the males being in the proportion of three to one 
lof the females. Of the total number, 468 were 
discharged, 5410 were summarily convicted, 


175,000 
97,000 
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tion of the air, which appeared to be a mere | gested means by which that might be prevented, | 661 were sentenced to Bridewell, 46 were sen- 
cy, without facts to support it? The same/or at least checked ; but it must be evident that/tenced to gaol, 179 were acquitted, 1178 were 
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admonished, 72 were ordered to find bail, 306 
were transferred to the Burgh Criminal Court, 
72 were transferred to the Sheriff Court, 55 
were transferred to the Justice-of-Peace Court, 
and 20 were sent to other counties. On 
examination, it will be seen that the greater 

of the offences charged were of a very 
ight description. Robbery, thefts by house- 
breaking, and other offences of a grave nature, 
are now of rare occurrence in the city. The 
estimated value of property stolen within the 
police bounds, and reported at the office during 
the year 1839, including watches, and money 
taken from the persons of individuals in a state 
of intoxication, was 7653/. 10s. ; the estimated 
value of property recovered, 12607. 10s.; the 
number of attempts at housebreaking discovered 
by the police, 84; the average number of dis- 
orderly women found in the streets at night, 
and brought to the office, 50; the number of 
criminal informations lodged in the course of 
the year, 3725 ; and the number of cases actu- 
ally brought into court, 5047. As may be 
presumed, the aggregated number of offenders 
includes many parties who reappeared. The 
preceding statement applies solely to the city 
of Glasgow, exclusive of the suburban districts ; 
but it is right to state that a very large number 
of offenders within the city truly belonged to 
the suburbs, Nearly all the thefts of watches 





The number of persons sent to the Glasgow 
Bridewell from the Justice-of-Peace Court, for 
offences of every kind, in the year 1836, was 
224; in 1837, 412; in 1838, 401; in 1839, 
498 ; and for the period ending on 18th August, 
1840, 535. Of these offenders, during the 
two years ending 18th August, 1840, 137 were 
sent to Bridewell for periods of from five to 
sixty days, for the non-payment of fines vary- 
ing from 5s. to 51. The number of persons 
sentenced to be executed in Glasgow from the 
year 1820 to 1840, both inclusive, was sixty- 
six; of whom, forty-five were hanged, and 
twenty-one had their sentences commuted to 
transportation for life. Of the persons executed 
three were females. There have been only 
four executions in Glasgow since 1833: three 
for murder, and one for throwing vitriol with 
intent to murder. 

2. Houses of Bad Fame.—Under this head 
Mr. Miller gives some particulars of the un- 
fortunate creatures who frequent these houses 
of a very melancholy description. He says :— 
The average period during which girls are 
known to continue on the streets, before 
they disappear by death and otherwise, is 
about five years. For the most part, these un- 
fortunate girls live in great wretchedness— 
their personal habits are filthy — they have 
miserable homes—they are seldom in bed till 


and money taken from the person, and those) far in the morning—they are without whole- 
by domestic and other servants, were committed | some diet —they are constantly drinking the 
in circnmstances beyond the control of the| worst description of spirituous liquors—and 


police, and where they could not act in a pre- 
ventive capacity. It is proper to observe that 
many of the persons: convicted of theft were 
not habitual thieves—some were wives deserted 
by their hushands—some were children deserted 
by their parents—and many of the persons 
belonging to this class of offenders, as well as 
to other classes, were led to the commission of 
offences by intemperance. The Glasgow Police 
Office is not a prison, except for the detention 
of parties to be brought before the magistrates, 
and remanded for further examination. 





Many | cases reported to crown counsel. 


they are exposed to disease in its worst forms. 
3. Fires.—The number of fires in the city 
and suburbs, from Ist January, 1836, to 
3st January, 1839, being three years, was 268. 
Of these, in 19 instances, the premises were 
totally destroyed; in 64, considerably damaged ; 
and in 185, slightly damaged. In 232 instances 
the causes were ascertained, and were very 
varied ; in 31, the causes were not ascertained ; 
and in 5, the fires were considered wilful, the 
parties having been taken into custody, and the 
The most 


of the offences being such as not to merit the} frequent cause was found to be from flues and 
severe punishment of confinement in gaol or | stoves taking fire through carelessness. 

Bridewell, the temporary detention m the office | 11, OnseRvaTions or A REMEDIAL NATURE ON THE 
till the case had undergone investigation was | 


deemed by the magistrates a sufficient correc- 


STATE o® CRIME IN GLASGOW. 


1. Publicans.—In the year 1839, there 


tion of the parties ; and many of the offenders, | were within the Royalty of Glasgow 1220, and 
being very young persons, were ordered to be! within the suburbs 1080, licensed public-houses, 


given over to their parents or relations for cor- 


and other places for the sale of excisable 


rection. Notwithstanding the increase in the | liquors ; in all, 2300. These houses, particu- 
population of the city and suburbs, the amount | larly the low-rented class, are productive of evil 
of crime has of late years diminished within | to a fearful extent, as it may be safely affirmed 
the Royalty. This is satisfactorily shewn by| that three-fourths of the crime in the city ori- 
the Table, No. IL. subjoined, in which the num-| ginate in habits of drunkenness. This fact, it 
ber of police cases of every description, with) is believed, will be fully borne out by the re- 
the amount of fines levied for petty assaults, | spectable assessor of the Burgh Criminal and 
disorderly conduct, &c., are given for each year | Police Courts. ‘The lower class of public-houses 


from 1826 to 1839, both inclusive :— 


TABLE, NO..I11. 


are frequented by persons of the most worthless 
description, and there scenes of brutal dissipa- 


Table shewing the Number of Cases brought before the Police | tion are constantly going on; schemes are 
Court, Glasgow, and the Amount of Fines recovered each| matured for committing thefts and other de- 


year, from 1826 to 1839, both inclusive :-— 

















. = — 
° Number; Amountof | 
Year. | of cases. | Fines. 
| £. 8 a 
“Seer , 6971 | B28 4 9 
1827 -. ; | 6495 | 1417 5 1 
1898 .. s+ s+ | 7123 | 1544 13 10 
weap ss. 2. se | FORT | M605 2 9 
1830 -- | 7376 | 1376 1 8 
1831. ++ | 7591 | 110810 4 
1639 .. * | 7631 1037 411 
1833 68 | 81312 8 
1934. | 5126 85114 4 
1855 -. - 4627 | 804 010 
, 11836. . | 47 | 576 40 
1837 «+ «+ oe oe | 3689 | 36718 7 
WEB «+ +e oe | SOLO | 559 19 10 
1889. +. ee oe | 5047 762 0 3 





| 
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predations ; and a connexion formed between 
thieves and resetters, or purchasers of stolen 
goods. This great evil ought to be re- 
pressed in every possible way; and the most 
effectual mode, in the first instance, of doing 
so, seems to be to diminish materially the num- 
ber of public-houses, and to place those actually 
licensed under the strictest police regulations. 
The city should be divided into districts, and a 
preseried number of such houses, and no more, 
allotted to each. ‘he houses licensed should 
be of a respectable description, and the keepers 
of them persons possessed of some capital, and 
of unblemished character. It should be a con- 





when demanded, have access to the houses, 
At present the keepers of public-houses refuse 
admittance to the police, except in peculiar 
circumstances; and hence offenders may as. 
semble in their haunts unmolested, to devise 
schemes of villany, and how the vigilance of the 
police may be best overcome. ‘The magistrates 
ought also to possess the power, without appeal, 
of granting or withholding a license within the 
city, as they are the constituted guardians of 
the community, and must be considered the 
best judges in all matters relating to the city 
police. It has frequently happened that worth. 
less people, who have been refused a license by 
the magistrates, have succeeded in obtaining 
one by an appeal to the justices of peace at 
quarter sessions, though, on such occasions, 
the superintendent of police and his officers 
were in attendance to support the decision of 
the magistrates. 

2. Pawnbrokers. — There are thirty-three 
licensed pawnbrokers, and about 400 small un. 
licensed brokers, within the Royalty. The 
small brokers carry on business to a great ex- 
tent upon a system of the most vicious and 
ruinous nature, and for which no remedy has 
been provided. They exact an exorbitant in- 
terest from the unfortunate or improvident 
persons who resort to them, and in very many 
instances they become the owners of the goods 
impledged, if the trifle advanced upon them is 
not punctually repaid. These small brokers, 
too, present great facilities for the disposal of 
stolen property; and it is a well-known faet, 
that the facilities thus offered form the strongest 
encouragement to the greater part of the thieves 
and vagrants who infest the city to steal and 
commit depredations. ‘Che pawnbrokers of the 
city ought to be licensed exclusively by the 
magistrates ; the same careful selection of indi- 
viduals should be made as has been recom. 
mended in the case of publicans; and they 
should also be placed under special regulations. 
The police should at all times have the privi- 
lege of access for inquiry or inspection, and the 
law should be rigidly enforced against all who 
have not a license. Every means should be 
taken to root out the hordes of petty brokers, 
who demoralise and rob the poor; or at least 
to confine them, as far as possible, under severe 
penalties, to a lawful course of dealing. 

3. Unfortunate Females. —Under this head 
Mr. Miller enters at some length into the causes 
which swell the ranks of female wretchedness, 
attributing it principally to worthless parents, 
consequent vagrant habits, &c. He says:— 
Many of these young creatures might be saved 
from destruction, and induced to lead an honest 
life, if they could find shelter and protection 
from the evil that surrounds them; and this 
great good may to a certain extent be accom- 
plished by houses of refuge similar to that now 
in progress for females in the city. : 

4. House of Industry. — It is in vain to 
endeavour to repress crime merely by punish. 
ing the offenders. Mere punishment has never 
yet, it is believed, effected any lasting good upon 
the community. It forms, indeed, but a feeble 
defence against the efforts of persons prompted 
by hunger and necessity. When crime has 
been committed, and especially after conviction 
and punishment, the character of the delinquent 
is almost always irretrievably lost. Though he 
were so disposed, he has no way of obtaining 
honest employment, for no one will take him 
without a character, and he is shunned by all. 
Necessity therefore compels him, though it may 
be against his own inclination, to continue the 
guilty career he has commenced. He proceeds 


| dition, also, that the police should at all hours, | {rom bad to worse, until finally arrested by the 
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hand of justice, and made to expiate his crimes | siderable duration in Bridewell, the offender 
in exile or on the scaffold. Thousands of un- | should be sent merely to gaol, or to a police lock- 
happy individuals who have once swerved from | up house; and thus he would, in a great mea- 
the path of rectitude would gladly return to a/sure, escape the brand of degradation which 
virtuous course of life, if they had the power ;! uniformly adheres to him after a commitment 
and it is certainly deeply to be deplored that no | to Bridewell. 

adequate means have hitherto been providedfor| 5. Health.—Under this head, Mr. Miller 
remedying so great an evil. The most effectual | gives a painful detail of the accumulated mass 
mode appears to be, the formation of a Work- | of wretchedness, filth, and loathsome vice, which 
house, or House of Industry, set apart for| exists in the wynds of the city, and in the 
the accommodation of the criminal part of the | closes and lanes leading from High Street. As 
population of the city ; where, by aconfinement/a remedy to this fearful state of things, he 
of some duration, and by regular tuition and|says:—Much might be done to relieve the 
industrial occupation, habits of industry and | misery, and to repress the crime, of this desti- 
morality may be formed, and the inmates fitted | tute population,—by compelling attention to 
for again mingling with the respectable portion | personal cleanliness, so as to remove and pre- 
of the community: and it should be a part of vent disease; by placing the lodging-houses for 
the plan of such an establishment that, after | the destitute under proper regulations ; by pre- 
an inmate has approved himself satisfactorily | venting the assemblage of a large number of 
to the directors, means should be taken of find-! persons in one apartment, by opening up and 
ing him honest employment on again entering | widening the thoroughfares, and forming new 
the world. The present mode of punishment streets wherever practicable; by causing the 
for crime is not merely useless—it is absolutely houses to be properly ventilated, and all ex- 
prejudicial to a very great extent, and tends ternal nuisance removed ; and by an improved 
materially to increase the evil it is intended to; plan of sewerage for carrying away all im- 
alleviate. The great mass of offenders, when| purities. Were it possible to adopt measures 


convicted, are sent to gaol or to Bridewell, for |something similar to these, the health of the | 


periods varying from five to sixty days; and | community would be greatly improved, and by 


hence, from the shortness of the period, they|the breaking up of the haunts of vagrancy, a | 


are no sooner placed within the walls than their | happy check would be given to the spread of 
minds are occupied with the prospect of a speedy | profligacy and crime. In order more fully to 
deliverance. Attempts are, no doubt, made to) shew the extent of the wretchedness which 
instruct them, and they are put to some de-| abounds in certain parts of the city, reference 
scription of work ; but, for the most part, such|is made in Table, No. VII., containing the 
endeavours are completely in vain, as virtuous | results of an inspection of fifteen houses in Old 
principles and industrious habits cannot be| Wynd, New Wynd, and the Vennals, early on 
formed in a day. They come out of prison| the mornings of 4th and 5th September current. 
really in a more hardened state than before, and | In single apartments, or hovels of small dimen- 
with a deeper sense of their destitute condition ; | sions, there were found congregated from four 
and, at all events, if any good impressions have | to fourteen individuals, all in the most filthy 
been made, they are soon obliterated: for, at} and wretched condition. 

the very threshold of the prison, they are met} 6. L£xtension of the City Police Jurisdic- 
by bands of their old associates ready to wel-|¢ion.—At present there is a police establish- 
come them; and as they have no calling to| ment for the city of Glasgow proper, another 
which to turn, nor any honest mode of obtain. | for the suburb of Anderston, another for the 
ing shelter and subsistence, they are forced| suburb of Gorbals, another for the suburb of 
once inore to mingle with the guilty crowd, and Calton, besides the police for the Harbour. 
doas they do. It is a matter, therefore, of the| These five establishments are constituted by 
deepest consequence that a House of Industry | separate acts of parliament, and are perfectly 
(in addition to houses of refuge for juvenile| independent of each other, the city being 
delinquents) should be provided, where there} placed in the centre. Under such a system it 
may be an intermediate state between a prison|is extremely difficult for the city police to 


and the world, and where the destitute criminal | 


population may have an opportunity of retracing 
their steps, and once more gaining the bread of 
honesty. But a House of Industry of the 
nature suggested should also afford accommo- 
dation, or there should be a separate establish- 
ment, for the reception of idle and dissolute 
persons who follow a vagrant life and refuse to 
work, and for the accommodation of individuals 
who, from want of employment or otherwise, 
are reduced to destitution,—care of course being 
taken that individuals belonging to other parts 
of the country should be sent to their own 
proper place of settlement. In this way va- 
gtancy would be extensively checked, and all 
excuse for begging o~ the commission of crime 
would, in a great w*:sure, be removed. It 
may be here noticed that individuals are fre- 
quently committed by the justices of the peace 
to Bridewell for failure to pay small fines of 
five shillings or upwards. In very many other 
instances individuals who have committed petty 
thefts, but who are not abandoned characters, 
are sent to Bridewell for periods varying from 
Seven to sixty days. In all such cases it is 
humbly thought that there should not be a 
commitment to Bridewell. If the offence is not 
of nature to warrant a confinement of con- 





carry out any general plan, either for the pre- 
vention or the detection of crime. It frequently 
happens that crimes committed in the city 
require to be investigated in the suburbs, or 
city offenders betake themselves to the suburbs 
for shelter. The number of small unlicensed 
brokers in the suburbs is nearly 300, and who 
are wholly beyond the control of the city 
police. Many of these brokers are resetters, or 
purchasers of stolen goods ; and hence the city 
theives, when they have obtained plunder, often 
find themselves more safe to deal with the 
suburban brokers, where they can more effect- 
ually escape detection. Instances are of con- 
stant occurrence, both in the city and suburbs, 
where offenders altogether escape, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of following them 
through the several conflicting police jurisdic. 
tions. It would tend greatly to the prevention 
of crime, as well as to the peeiear sin 4 and 
punishment of offenders, were the city and 
suburbs placed under one undivided police 
jurisdiction, with one set of officers, respon- 
sible to one superior ; and until this is accom. 
plished it will be in vain to hope that the 
community can receive, for their persons and 
property, that thoroughly efficient protection 
which they have a right to obtain. As matters 





stand at present, all the efforts that may be 
made to improve the efficiency of the city 
police will be rendered comparatively fruitless 
by the counteracting tendencies of the suburbs ; 
for it is not to be expected that crime in the 
city can be either adequately met, or sensibly 
diminished, so long as offenders of every de- 
scription find a ready shelter in the suburbs. 
Many of the suggestions which have been 
humbly offered in the preceding paper probably 
cannot be carried into effect without legislative 
authority; but, surely, if it is deemed of con. 
sequence to diminish the amount of crime in 
the city, to endeavour to reform the criminal 
population, to improve the health, and ame- 
liorate the condition of the poor and destitute, 
the aid of the legislature need not be long 
wanting ; and especially at the present time, 
when the attention of government has been 


urgently called to the condition of the labour- 
ing classes in the large towns of the kingdom. 


On concluding, Mr. Miller handed in seven 
carefully prepared tables, explanatory of, and 
having reference to, the document which he 
had read. Upon the conclusion of the paper 
the thanks of the Section were voted to Mr. 
Miller, and a long discussion followed, in 
which many opinions were put forth as to the 
causes in which crime originated, and the 
remedies necessary for its prevention or sup- 
pression. Drunkenness, on the part of the 
lower orders, was universally regarded as one 
of the greatest, indeed the principal, incentive 
to vice, in conjunction with the facilities 
afforded by pawnbroking establishments, &c. 
Section G.—Mechanics. 
Sir John Robison in the Chair. 

1. Mr. Galline, ‘ On Safety-Valves.’ 

2. Mr. Wallace, ‘On Extinguishing Fire in Steam 
Vessels.’ 

3. Mr. Grime, ‘ On Wheels of Locomotive Engines.’ 
4. Mr. J. Scott Russell, ‘On the Temperature of most 
effective Condensation in Steam Vessels.’ 

5. Mr. Ritchie, ‘On the Warming and Ventilation of 
Buildings.’ 

6. Mr. Vignoles, ‘On Large Timber Bridges, with 
special reference to Railways.’ 

( Outlines.) 

The Chairman said, they were now about to 
proceed to the business of the Section. The 
Association, under no ordinary circumstances, 
had met in this city, remarkable for the dis- 
covery and application of improvements in the 
arts and sciences. They were met in the Uni- 
versity where Black promulgated those doctrines 
in light and heat which led to so many posterior 
discoveries of an important character. They 
were met in the very spot where the illustrious 
Watt put forth those gigantic powers which 
conferred advantages greater, except those con- 
ferred by the invention of printiug, than any 
exertion of genius which the world had ever 
known —greater than the conquests of the 
most renowned heroes. He then called upon 
the Secretary to bring under the notice of the 
meeting the several communications. 

Mr. J. Scott Russell said, the first paper was 
that of Mr. Galline ‘On Safety-Valves.’ He 
did not intend to follow Mr. Galline through 
the whole of his description, but would read 
that part which tended to illustrate his plan. 
Mr. Galline went on the general principle that 
the safety-valves at present in use were not 
large enough, and his object was to allow a 
large surface, like the lid of a chest, to rise at 
once when the pressure below becomes great 
enough to force it up; so that upon a great 
accumulation of steam, it will escape before any 
accident could take place. He meant, in fact, 
that a large valve should open instead of a 
small one. As Mr. Galline had not submitted 
machinery for it, and the subject could not be 
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adequately explained without a diagram, the 
Section would be content by its attention being 
called to a matter so important. The paper 
was deposited.” 

Mr. Russell then took up the next paper, 
that of Mr. Wallace, ‘On extinguishing Fire 
in Steam-Vessels.’ Mr. Wallace’s principle, 
he said, might be explained by the following 
mode of applying it on board of the Leven 
steam-boat. On the cabin-floor of the steam- 
boat, a space of ten feet by fourteen feet was 
covered with wet sand, on which was laid iron 
plates, and on which a fire was kindled of very 
combustible matter, consisting of old tar-bar- 
rels, &c, The quantity of this material was 
about four and a-half cwt. A hose thirty-four 
feet long, and two and a-half inches diameter, 
extended from the boiler of the engine to the 
cabin, and when the fire had been sufficiently 
kindled, so that the panes of glass in the win- 
dows of the cabin began to break by the heat 
of the flames, the steam was let in, and the 
doors of the cabin were shut. The fire was 
extinguished in about four minutes. Several 
trials were made; all of them terminated in 
extinguishing the fire with the same success. 
Mr. R. then gave an interesting detail of 
his experiments on the temperature of con- 
densation in steam -vessels. His principle 
was that there was a temperature of the 
greatest effect, which might be readily attained 
by ordinary calculation, and which, if acted 
upon, would result in a material saving of 
power. The subject gave rise to considerable 
discussion, in which Mr. Taylor, Mr. Fair- 
bairn, and other members of the Section took 
part. 

A paper was then read from Mr. Ritchie 
*On the Warming and Ventilation of Buildings,’ 
supplementary to a document on the same 
subject in ‘* Loudon’s Encyclopedia.” A long 
conversation ensued, in which Mr. Hopkins, 
Mr. Jeffries, Sir John Robison, and other 
members participated. 

Mr. Vignoles then called the attention of the 
Section to the construction of large timber 
bridges, with special reference to railways, and 
illustrated his proposition by numerous draw- 
ings of diagrams upon the board. 


At the adjourned meeting of the General 
Committee on Monday, at three o'clock, the 
President in the chair, Mr. Phillips read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Murchison then rose to state the sug- 
gestions of the Council as to the place and time 
for the next Meeting of the Association, and 
the appointments of President, Vice-Presidents, 
and other local officers, for the occasion. He 
mentioned that the Association were invited by 
four great towns—Manchester, Plymouth, Hull, 
and York. That from conversation with gen- 
tlemen connected with the first-mentioned place, 
it appeared that the meeting would be more 
convenient and agreeable to Manchester if it 
took place in 1842 rather than in 1841. For 
this reason, the Council had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be most expedient to fix 
the meeting for Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse—representing the interesting coun- 
ties of the far West of England, Cornwall and 
Devon. Looking for a President, and desiring, 
as had been the case before, to alternate between 
high rank and great eminence in science, they 
recommended Professor Whewell to the choice 
of the Meeting for that important office. For 
Vice-Presidents, the Earl of Morley, Lord Eliot, 
Sir Charles Lemon, and Sir T: D. Acland. 
For local Secretaries, Mr. Snow Harris, Mr. R. 


Vere Fox, and Colonel Hamilton Smith; and 
for local Treasurer, Mr. Henry Woollcombe. 
All these names were received with applause, 
and the Meeting proceeded to the formal choice 


done much to promote the prosperity of the 
Association. 

Sir John Robison, after noticing the heavy 
local expense to which places which entertained 


and election. the Association had been, thought it would be 

Lord Greenock proposed that Plymouth, &e., | well if the Council were instructed to take 
should be the place of meeting; which being |some measures for diminishing such cost in 
seconded by Principal Macfarlan, was carried. |future. Upon this point a long conversation 

With regard to fixing the time, Mr.Murchison | ensued, in which many members participated, 
suggested that, as had been usual, it should be| and it was finally shaped into the form of a 
left to the Council in consultation with the local | resolution, “ that the Council should be re- 
authorities, who were best acquainted with the | quested to advise with the localities, as to what 
circumstances that would render the visit most | steps could be taken to limit the expenditure 
acceptable. within as moderate bounds as possible.” 

Mr. Bryce made some remarks, in the hope} Mr. Taylor, in conclusion, thought it would 
of inducing an earlier meeting. The stormy|be acceptable to the members to learn the suc. 
weather had prevented many Dublin gentle-| cess that had attended the Meeting at Glasgow, 
men from attending the present meeting ; and | at which the receipts had been inferior to those 
the same cause, the equinoctial gales, would | of only one former (the Liverpool) Meeting. 
operate against the journey to the seaport of Last night the amount of tickets sold gave 





Plymouth. He also adverted to the absence of 
other parties when the meeting took place late 
in the season. Some conversation ensued on 
the topic, and the arrangement was finally left 
to be settled as proposed by Mr. Murchison. 
The Marquess of Northampton moved that 
Mr. Whewell be elected President; and in 
doing so, warmly complimented the learned 
Professor as every way admirably fitted for the 
office. Some men might be deeply conversant 
with particular sciences, but, perhaps, Mr. 


Whewell was unequalled throughout the world | 
for his general knowledge of every branch into | 


which it could be divided. And besides, the 
British Association owed him a debt of gra- 


titude for his services during all the years | 
it had existed ; and he was a man of business 'P! 
oe ¥ : | nobility, and moved a vote of thanks to the 
| Chairman, which was carried unanimously, and 
|the Meeting adjourned to Wednesday, at one 


too, a quality as essential as rank or science to 
the due administration of the Chairman’s du- 
ties. Another point especially connected him 


|the number of 1290. Money received, 2490/. 


[The additional fee of 1/. for every new mem. 
ber entering the Association accounts, in some 
degree, for the sum being so much larger at 
so early a period of the week than on former 


|occasions.| The highest amount ever collected 
\had, as he had observed, been at Liverpool, 
NE III 5 inseicscadasscncsescace £2960 


At Cambridge ---++-++eeeeeees 1060 
Edinburgh -+++++++ee+e+e0- 1400 
Ublin«-++eeeee ae 





Bristol ----+ 
Newcastle --- oo 
Birmingham - see 


[At York the Association was in its infancy, 
and Oxford was not stated. ] 

Professor Airy, as an Englishman, paid a 
compliment to the intelligence of the Scotch 


> 


with the office at a large sea-port town, namely, | 0’¢lock. 


his interesting researches on the tidal wave, 
and other inquiries, which were calculated to 
be fully appreciated at such a place. Lord 
Sandon seconded the motion, which was carried 
by acclamation. ; 
Colonel Sykes, with a prefatory eulogy, pro- 
posed Lord Morley, Lord Eliot, Sir C. Lemon, 
and Sir T. D. Acland, as Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. John Taylor, in seconding the motion, as 


a Cornishman, bore testimony to the scientific | 


pursuits and public spirit of the three latter ; 
and mentioned, that he had not the honour of 
a personal acquaintance with Lord Morley. 
Mr. Jerdan said, that few noblemen took a 
greater interest in the pursuit of useful know- 
ledge, as might be testified by Dr. I’. Thomson 
opposite, who had, on a former occasion, ac- 
companied his lordship in a studious examina- 
tion of the manufactures and mechanical arts 
which flourished in Glasgow. Mr. Murchison 
also spoke of his lordship’s attachment to 
geology. 

This vote was also carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Murchison spoke highly and deservedly 
in praise of the distinguished talents of Mr. 
Snow Harris; and like measure was dealt to 
Mr. Vere Fox and Colonel H. Smith, who were 
elected to the offices of Local Secretaries ; and 
Mr. H. Woollcombe, whose intelligence was 
also cagpplimented, was chosen Local Trea- 
surer. 

On the motion of Mr. Iuyell, supported by 
Dr. Arnott, Colonel Sykes, Professor Johnston, 
&c., Mr. Murchison and Major Sabine were re- 
appointed General Secretaries; Mr. Phillips, 
Assistant Secretary; Mr. John Taylor, Trea- 
surer; and Mr. Yates, Secretary to the Council; 
justly merited eulogiums being bestowed on the 





services of these individuals, who have, indeed, 





EVENING MEETING. 


For the Evening Meeting the Theatre was 
very handsomely fitted up, and filled with a 
brilliant audience to listen to the performances 
on the elevated stage. Many distinguished 
noblemen, and men eminent in the various 
sciences, here presented a group of no common 
interest to the spectators; and it is but truth 
to say, that on no former occasion has there 
been seen a more noble and illustrious assem- 
blage to grace the induction of the President to 
the chair. 

Mr. Murchison, the senior General Secre- 
tary, stated that the Marquess of Northampton, 
who, in consequence of the indisposition of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, acted as president at the 
close of the meeting last year, would now ad- 
dress them on transferring that office to the 
Noble Marquess of Breadalbane, the President 
elect. 

The Marquess of Northampton spoke nearly 
as follows: —‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
extremely sorry to have to address you. this 
night, because the reason why I was appointed 
to this duty is the absence of one of the most 
valuable and important members of the British 
Association—the Rev. Mr. Harcourt. Gentle- 
men, he was the most active friend of the 
Association from the moment of its commence- 
ment. He it was who drew up the regulations, 
and was in office for some time, during the 
early part of the proceedings, as one of the 
principal secretaries. Last year he was ap- 


pointed our chairman, but unfortunately he 
took ill, and was unable to continue in the 
discharge of his duties; and the same cause 
has prevented him from coming forward this 
evening. Gentlemen, on coming before you 
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on the present occasion, I cannot but greatly 
rejoice that the British Association have come 
to Glasgow ; because, whatever were the claims 
of other towns upon them, Glasgow combined 
the claims of all. Certainly the learned Uni- 
versity of this city had those claims which 
Oxford and Cambridge urged upon them at the 
commencement. Glasgow was the site of a 
similarly ancient and learned body. Glasgow, 
‘00, contained a large and intelligent popu- 
ation,—one of the largest in the kingdom. 
Besides, it was the seat, not only of commerce, 
vut of extensive and flourishing manufactures. 
Jere the steam-engine had its cradle ; here one 
of the greatest improvements of the age—the 
ipplication of steam to vessels — had also its 
ommencement. It was, therefore, the peculiar 
wivilege of the British Association to come 
rere, not so much for teaching as for learning— 
‘or seeing what science had done, and for ap- 
lauding the works of men of genius and enter- 
wise. Gentlemen, it is not my intention to 
respass long on your attention, because I shall 
oon have an opportunity of seeing placed in 
he chair which I now occupy a noble peer, 
tho has long been a friend to science. Gentle- 
nen, that noble marquess is, in addition to his 
igh rank, possessions, and long-distinguished 
{mily, fully aware of the importance of science 
~of this great truth, that the mind is, after 
a, the noblest part of man, and that the cul- 
tration of science promotes the welfare of the 
ution. I am sure you feel yourselves under 
dep obligation to him for consenting to take 
th chair on this occasion. Gentlemen, perhaps 
ya will allow me to make a few remarks on 
th advantages of the Association. The first, as 
its one of the greatest fruits of the Association, 
wé the important and ever-memorable expedi- 
tio to the Antarctic Seas, commanded bya sailor 
wh is an honour to Scotland—Captain James 
Ro:. In that expedition, also, was one who, asa 
natralist, will do honour to the town and the 
nam which he bears, I mean Mr. Hooker. 
Gerlemen, at the meeting in Newcastle, those 
whowere present would recollect that there 
was proposal made in the General Committee, 
thathere should be formed an additional sec- 
tionfor promoting agricultural science. No 
mancan doubt the importance of that art, 
Wiia ministers to the first necessaries of man. 
» nan can for a moment doubt the propriety 
acquiescing in the proposal, had there not 
bn difficulties of a practical nature in the 
W. These difficulties have been done 
ayy with by the agriculturists forming 
aMassociation of their own—an association 
wth, I am happy to say, is a child of the 
Brsh Association. I had the pleasure of 
attding a meeting of the Agricultural As- 
Soction at Cambridge, and of meeting my 
frie, Professor Buckland, and several other 
nels now present ; and nothing could give 
me kher delight than listening to their pro- 
ceedys, They are following our example in 
purskg their peripatetic course throughout 
the kydom ; and from what we know of them 
it 18 -possible not to be convinced, as I am, 
that ihe British Association had not set the 
examp it might not have occurred to them- 
selves. believe it is extremely probable that 
the Brsh Association will lead to the forma- 
tion ofther useful societies. Long may the 
Agricukal Association continue to emulate 
us in bélf of agriculture !_ I am sure we shall 
never et: them, but consider it of great ad- 
vantage have their countenance and co- 
operatioln the advancement of science and 
art. + te now to move, that the noble 


friend, Mr. Harcourt, and I hope you will obey 
his commands while he wields the sceptre of 
science.” 

The Marquess of Breadalbane, on taking 
the chair, was loudly cheered. He then said,— 
‘€In the first place, I must sincerely thank my 
noble friend for the very kind and very flatter- 
ing manner in which he was pleased to intro- 
duce me to your notice; and in taking upon 
myself the very important duties which devolve 
upon me in this situation. I do so under a 
deep sense of the high honour which has been 
conferred upon me—an honour which was 
unthought of and unlooked for on my part: 
and I am afraid I must say that I have no 
claim to such an honour as has been bestowed 
on me, save that of one who has a firm con- 
viction of the vast importance and value of 
science, and an earnest wish to support its best 
interests by every means in my. power. And 
why is it that I entertain such feelings? It is 
because I consider the’ great objects of science 
to be the investigation of truth—the interpret- 
ation of the laws of nature—and the improve- 
ment and advancement of human knowledge, 
and consequently of the happiness, the peace, 
and the best interests of mankind. It is unne- 
cessary in a meeting of this distinguished 
Association, composed as it is of some of the 
greatest ornaments of our own country, as 
attached to science, and many of the highest 
character in science in foreign countries, to 
dilate on that firm bond of union which is here 
presented, to promote the great and glorious 
object of the investigation of truth. The 
British Association, as a means of attaining 
that most important and desirable end, have 
united themselves together, and their doing so 
will confer great and valuable benefits upon the 
nation, and even upon the world at large. 
Here we have philosophers, men who deal in 
speculations and in theories, and men who are 
more particularly engaged in the prosecution of 
practical pursuits, meeting together and holding 
communication with each other on subjects 
mutually interesting. And their doing so, Iam 
perfectly confident, will be productive of great 
and important results, not only to science, but 
to the useful arts, and secure the greatest ad- 
vantages to humanity in general. I may be 
allowed to congratulate this great city, that the 
British Association has held a meeting here ; 
that the members have been received with such 
cordiality and hospitality ; and that such a deep 
interest in the prosperity of the British Asso- 
ciation has been created by its meeting here, 
among the liberal and enlightened inhabitants 
of this city, does them the greatest honour ; 
it confers a great benefit on the British Asso- 
ciation itself, and adds greatly to its efforts in 
the promotion of science. This great city com- 
bines in itself, as my noble friend has already 
so properly stated, more than any provincial 
city in the empire, the great elements of 
national wealth—-commerce and manufactures ; 
and it has besides in its bosom the seat of 
science in its venerable and long -celebrated 
University. Where could we find a locality 
more likely to conduce to the promotion of 
scientific objects than that where the inha- 
bitants, liberalised by the science and intel- 
ligence acquired in their University, thereafter 
applying what they have acquired to the pro- 
motion of the best interests of the arts, of 
commerce, and of manufactures? I feel deeply 
the importance of the highly responsible duties 
I have to perform in the office I have now 
undertaken to fill; I am afraid I shall be able 
to perform them very imperfectly: but I trust 





marquessupy the throne lately filled by my 


to your suppart and aid to enable me to dis- 








charge them, and with these, I hope the best 
interests of the British Association, and the 
interests of science in general, will not suffer 
during the time I have the high honour of 
filling the chair. I shall not attempt to occupy 
your time farther, but call upon Mr. Murchi- 
son, one of our General Secretaries, to read to 
you a paper detailing the progress of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

Mr. Murchison then rose and read the fol- 
lowing ‘Address of the General Secretaries of the 
British Association, Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son, F.R.S. F.G.S., and Major Edward Sabine, 
V.P.R.S.’ 

“In entering upon the duty assigned to us, 
we heartily congratulate our associates on this 
our second assembly in Scotland. As, on our 
first visit, we were sustained by the intellectual 
force of the metropolis of this kingdom, so now, 
by visiting the chief mart of Scottish commerce, 
and anancient seat of learning, we hope to double 
the numbers of our northern auxiliaries. Sup- 
ported by a fresh accession of the property and 
intelligence of this land, we are now led on by 
a noble marquess, who, disdaining not the 
fields we try to win, may be cited as the first 
Highland chieftain who, proclaiming that know- 
ledge is power, is proud to place himself at the 
head of the clans of science. If such be our 
chief, what is our chosen ground ; — raised 
through the industry and genius of her sons to 
a pinnacle of commercial grandeur, well can 
this city estimate her obligations to science! 
Happily as she is placed, and surrounded as she 
is by earth’s fairest gifts, she feels how much 
her progress depends upon an acquaintance 
with the true structure of the rich deposits 
which form her subsoil; and, great as they 
are, she clearly sees that her manufactures may 
at a moment take a new flight by new mecha- 
nical discoveries. For she it is, you all know, 
who nurtured the man whose genius has 
changed the tide of human interests, by calling 
into active energy a power which (as wielded 
by him), in abridging time and space, has dou- 
bled the value of human life, and has established 
for his memory a lasting claim on the gratitude 
of the civilised world. The names of Watt and 
Glasgow are united in imperishable records ! 
In such a city, then, surrounded by such recol- 
lections, encouraged by an illustrious and time- 
honoured University, and fostered by the ancient 
leaders of the people, may we not augur that 
this meeting of the British Association shall 
rival the most useful of our previous assemblies, 
and exhibit undoubted proofs of the increasing 
prosperity of the British Association ? Not at- 
tempting an analysis of the general advance of 
science in the year that has passed since our 
meeting at Birmingham, we shall restrict our- 
selves, on the present occasion, to a brief review 
of what the British Association has directly 
effected in that interval of time, as recorded in 
the last published volume of our ‘ Transac- 
tions.” From this straight path of our duty 
we shall only deviate in offering a few general 
remarks on subjects intimately connected with 
the well-being and dignity of our Institution. 
One of the most important—perhaps the most 
important—service to science, which it is the 
peculiar duty of the Association to confer, is 
that which arises from its relation to the govern- 
ment, —the right which it claims to make 
known the wants of science, and to demand for 
them that aid which it is beyond the power of 
any scientific body to bestow. In the fulfil- 
ment of this important and responsible duty, 
the Association has continued to act upon the 
principle already laid down in the address of 
the General Secretaries at the meeting at New- 
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castle in 1838; namely, to seek the aid of go- 
vernment in no case of doubtful or minor im- 
portance; and to seek it only when the re- 
sources of individuals, or of individual bodies, 
shall have proved unequal tothe demand. The 
eaution which it has observed in this respect 
has been eminently displayed in the part which 
it has taken with reference to the Antarctic 
Expedition, and to the fixed magnetical observa- 
tories. It abstained from recommending the 
former to the government until it had called for, 
and obtained from, Major Sabine, by whom 
the importance of such an expedition was first 
urged, a report in which that importance was 
placed beyond all doubt ; and it withheld from 
urging the latter, although its necessity was 
fully felt by some of its own members, uatil 
the letter of Baron Humboldt to the Duke of 
Sussex gave authority and force to its recom- 
mendation. The delay which has in conse- 
quence occurred has been productive of signal 
benefit to each branch of this great twofold 
undertaking. Since the time alluded to, our 
views of the objects of investigation in terres- 
trial magnetism have been greatly enlarged, at 
the same time that they have become more dis- 
tinct. Major Sabine’s memoir ‘On the In- 
tensity of Terrestrial Magnetism ’ has served 
to point out the most interesting portion of the 
surface of the globe, as respects the distribution 
of the magnetic force, and has indicated, in the 
clearest manner, what still remained for observa- 
tion to perform; and the beautiful theory of 
Mr. Gauss, which has been partly built upon 
the data afforded by the same memoir, while it 
has assigned the most probable configuration of 
the magnetic lines of declination, inclination, 
aud intensity, has done the same service with 
respect to all the three elements. In another 
point of view, also, delay has proved of great 
value to both branches of the undertaking, but 
more especially to the fixed observatories. Our 
means of instrumental research have, since the 
time of their first projection, received great im- 
provements, as well in their adequacy to the 
objects of inquiry, as in their precision ; and, 
finally, the two great lines of inquiry—the re- 
search of the distribution of terrestrial magnet- 
ism on the earth’s surface, and the investi- 
gation of its variations, secular, periodic, and 
irregular—have been permitted to proceed pari 
passu. Last of all, the prudent caution and 
vigilant care which the two great scientific 
bodies have exhibited, both in the origin and 
progress of the undertaking, have naturally 
inspired the government with confidence ; and 
while, on the one hand, science has not hesi- 
tated to demand of the country all that was 
requisite to give completeness to a great design, 
so, on the other, the government of the country 
has not hesitated to yield, with a liberal and 
unsparing hand, every request the importance 
of which was so well guaranteed. But while 
we thus enumerate the benefits which have 
resulted to magnetical science from the delay, 
it must be also acknowledged that something 
has been lost also, not to science, but to 
British glory. Although terrestrial magnetism 
stood forward as the prominent object of 
the Antarctic Expedition, yet it was also 
destined to advance our knowledge of the 
* physique du globe’ in all its branches, and 
especially in that of geography. Had the pro- 


ject of an Antarctic Expedition been acceded 
to when it was first proposed, viz. at the meet- 
ing of the British Association in Dublin, in 
1835, there can be no reasonable doubt that a 
discovery, which by its extent may almost be 
designated a southern continent, situated in 
the very region to which its efforts were to hare 





been chiefly directed, must have fallen to its 
lot ; and the flag of England been once more 
the first to wave over an unknown land. But 
while, as Britons, we mourn over the loss of a 
prize which it well became Britain and British 
seamen to have made their own, it is our part 
too as Britons, as well as men of science, to 
hail the great discovery—one of the very few 
great geographical discoveries which remain 
unmade, and to congratulate those by whom it 
has been achieved,—those whom we are proud 
to acknowledge as fellow-labourers, and who 
have proved themselves, in this instance, our 
successful rivals in an honourable and generous 
emulation. The caution which has characterised 
the British Association in the origination of this| 
great undertaking, has been followed up by the 
Royal Society in the manner in which it has 
planned the details, and in the vigilant care 
with which it has watched over the execution. 
Of the success which has attended this portion 
of the work, the strongest proof has been al. 
ready given in the unhesitating adoption of the 
same scheme of observation by many of the 
Continental observers, and in the wide extension 
which it has already received in other quarters 
of the globe. All that yet remains is to provide 
for the speedy publication of the results. The 
enormous mass of observations which will be 
gathered in, in the course of three years, by 
the observatories established under British 
auspices, and by the Antarctic Expedition, will 
render this part of the task one of great ex- 
pense and labour. To meet the former, we 
must again look to the government, and to the 
East India Company, who will certainly not 
fail to present the result of their munificence 
to the world in an accessible form. The latter 
can only be overcome by a well-organised 
system. The planning of this system will, of | 
course, be one of the first duties of the Royal 
Society ; and it is important that it should be | 
so arranged, that while every facility in the) 
way of reduction may be given to those who | 
shall hereafter engage in the theoretical dis-| 
cussion of the observations, care is taken at the! 
same time that the data are presented entire, | 
without mutilation or abridgement. The| 
Council of the Royal Society will, doubtless, be 
greatly assisted in this duty by the eminent 
individual who has had in every way so large 
a share in the formation of these widely scat- 
tered magnetic establishments, and whose own 
observatory, founded by the munificence of the 
Dublin University, has nearly completed twelve 
months’ maguetic observations on that enlarged 
and complete system of which it set the first 
example. In referring, as we have done, to 
those most valuable services which the Royal 
Society have rendered, and are continuing to 
render, in directing and superintending the 
details of this great undertaking, in both its 
branches, it is right that, on the part of the 
British Association, we should express the cor- 
dial satisfaction and delight with which we 
witness their exertions, united with our own, 
in this common cause ; nor should we omit to 
recognise how much this desirable concurrence 
has been promoted by the influence of the 
noble President of the Royal Society, the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, whom, as on so many 
former occasions, we have the pleasure of seeing 
amongst us, as one of our warmest supporters 
and most active members. In the volume of our 
* Transactions,’ now under notice, is contained 
the memorial presented to Lord Melbourne by 
the Committee of the British Association, ap- 
pointed to represent to her majesty’s govern- 
ment the recommendations of the Association 
on the subject of terrestrial maguetism. This 








memorial is one of many services which have 
been rendered to our cause by Sir John Her- 
schel, whose name, whose influence, and whose 
exertions, since our meeting two years since at 
Newcastle, have largely contributed to place 
the subject where it now stands. The devoted 
labour of other of our members has long been 
given to an object which they have had deeply 
at heart, viz. the advancement of the science of 
terrestrial magnetism; but the sacrifice which 
Sir John Herschel has made of time, diverted 
from the great work in which his ardent love 
of astronomy, his own personal fame, and his 
father’s memory, are all deeply concerned, the 
more urgently demands. from our justice a 
grateful mention, — because the science of 
magnetism had no claim on him beyond 
the interest felt in every branch of science 
by one to whom no part of its wide field is 
strange, and the regard which a national un. 
dertaking such as this deserved from the 
person who occupies his distinguished station 
amongst the leaders of British science. The 
advancement of human knowledge, which 
may be reckoned upon as the certain conse. 
quence of the Antarctic Expedition (should 
Providence crown it with success), and of the 
arrangement connected with it, is of so exten. 
sive a nature, and such incalculable importance, 
that no juster title to real and lasting glory 
than it may be expected to confer has been 
earned by any country, at any period of time; 
nothing has ever been attempted by England 
more worthy of the place which she occupies 
in the scale of nations. When much which 
now appears of magnitude in the eyes of poli- 
ticians has passed into insignificance, the fruits 
of this undertaking will distinguish the eye 
which gave it birth, and, engraved on the 
durable records of science, will for ever reflect 
honour on the scientific bodies which planned 
and promoted it, and on the government 
which, with so much liberality, bas carried it 
into effect. Were the value of this Associa- 
tion, gentlemen, to be measured only by the 
part which it has taken in suggesting and 
urging this one object, there might here be 
enough to satisfy the doubts of those who ques- 
tion its utility: to overlook such acts as these, 
and the power of public usefulness which they 
indicate, to scrutinise with microscopic view 
the minute defects incidental to every numer- 
ous assemblage of men, to watch with cri- 
tical fastidiousness the taste of every word 
which might be uttered by individuals amongst 
us, instead of casting a master’s eye over 
the work which has been done and is doing 
at our meetings, is no mark of superior dis- 
cernment and comprehensive wisdom, but is 
evidence rather of confinement to narrow 
views, and an indulgence of vain and ignoble 
passions. But to proceed with our useful 
efforts :—One of the principal objects of our 
annual volumes is the publication in the 
most authentic form of the results of special 
researches, undertaken by the request, and pro- 
secuted in many instances at the cost, of the 
Association. It is a trite remark, that if a 
man of talent has but fair play, he will soon 
secure to himself his due place in public esti- 
mation. We fully admit the truth of this in 
many instances, and above all where the points 
of research are connected with commerce and 
the useful arts; but many also are the subtle 
threads of knowledge, which, destined at some 
future day to be woven into the great web in 
which all the sciences are knit together, are yet 
not appreciable to the vulgar eye, and if simply 
submitted to public judgment, would too often 
meet with silent neglect. Numberless, we sy, 
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are the subjects (and if your Association ex- 
ceeds a centenary, still more numerous will 
they be) with which the retired and skilful | 
man may wish to grapple, and still be deterred | 
by his want of opportunity or of means. Then 
js it that adopting the well-balanced recommen. | 
dations of the men in whose capacity and rec- 
titude you confide, you step forward with your 
aid, and bring about these recondite researches, 
the result of which in the volume under our 
notice we now proceed to consider. The first 
of these inquiries to which we advert you 
called for at the hands of Professor Owen, upon 
‘British Fossil Reptiles,’ one of the branches 
of natural history on a correct knowledge of 
which the developement of geology is inti- 
mately dependent. ‘Ihe merits of the author 
selected for this inquiry are now widely recog- 
nised, and he has, with justice, been approved 
as the worthy successor of John Hunter—that 
illustrious Scotchman who laid the foundation 
of comparative anatomy in the British Isles. 
That this science is now taking a fresh spring 
would, we are persuaded, be the opinion of 
Cuvier himself, could that eminent man view 
the progress which our young countryman is 
making towards the completion of the temple 
of which the French naturalist was the great 
architect. It is, therefore, a pleasing reflection, 
that when we solicited Professor Owen to work 
out this subject, we did not follow in the 
wake of Europe’s praise, but led the way 
(as this Association ought always to do), 
in drawing forth the man of genius and of 
worth; and the value of our choice has been 
since stamped by the approval of the French 
Institute. If Englishmen* first perceived 
something of the natural affinities of Paleo- 
saurians, it was reserved for Cuvier to com- 
plete all such preliminary labour. The publi- 
cation of his splendid chapters on the osteology 
of the crocodile and other reptiles, drew new 
attention and more intelligent scrutiny to these 
remains; and it ought to be a subject of honest 
pride to us to reflect, that the most interesting 
fruits of the researches of that great anatomist 
were early gathered by the English palzonto- 
logists, Clift and Hume. One of our leaders, 
whose report on geology ornaments the volumes 
of this Association, formed the genus Plesio- 
saurus on an enlarged view of the relation 
subsisting between the ancient and modern 
forms of reptile life; while, shortly after, Buck- 
land established the genus Megalosaurus, and 
Mautet, the Ig lon and Hyl. Uus—WOr- 
thy rivals of the Geo Sauri and Moso Sauri of 
Cuvier! The other Englishmen who have best 
toiled in this field are Delabeche, Hawkins, 
and Sir Philip Egerton. Yet, although this 
report is on British reptiles, we are fully alive 
to the great progress which this department 
has made, and is making, on the Continent, 
through the labours of Count Miinster, Jager, 
and Hermann Von Meyer. The last-men- 
tioned naturalist has been for some time pre- 
paring a series of exquisite drawings of very 
many forms unknown to us in England, most 
of which have been detected in the Muschel- 








are new to science. Such results were not to|nities of observation as a practical engineer. 
be obtained without much labour; and, previ-| An extensive series of experiments has accord- 
ous to drawing up his report, Professor Owen | ingly been instituted by him, with the support 
had visited the principal depositories of Enalio. | of the Association, on the action of sea and 
sauri described by foreign writers, as well as river water, in different circumstances as to 
most of the public and private collections of purity and temperature, upon a large number 
Britain. This, the first part of Mr. Owen's of specimens of both cast and wrought-iron of 
report, concludes with a general review of the / different kinds. ‘These experiments are still in 
geological relations and extent of the strata! progress, and the effects are observed from time 
through which he has traced the remains of to time. They will afford valuable data for the 
British Enaliosauri. The materials which he engineer, and form the principal object of the 
has collected for the second and concluding por- inquiry; but a period of a few years will be re- 
tion of his report, ‘On the Terrestrial and Cro-| quired for its completion. In the meantime, 
codilean Sauria, the Chelonia, Ophidian, and | Mr. Mallet has furnished a report on the pre- 
Batrachian Reptiles,’ are equally numerous;| sent state of our knowledge of the subject, 
and the results of these researches will be laid|drawn from various published sources, and 
before the Association at our next meeting. | from his own extensive observations. In this 
Deeply impressed as we are with the value of report he examines very fully the general con- 
this report, we cannot conclude a notice of it! ditions of the oxidation of iron, and how this 
without again alluding to its origin, in the|operation is greatly promoted, although modi- 
words of Professor Owen himself :—‘ I could | fied in its results, by sea-water ; also, in what 
not,’ says he, ‘have ventured to have pro- manner the tendency to corrosion is affected by 
posed to myself the British fossil reptilia as a| the composition, the grain, porosity, and other 
subject of continuous and systematic research, | mechanical properties of the different commer. 
without the aid and encouragement which the | cial varieties of iron. ‘The influence of minute 
British Association has liberally granted to me quantities of other metals, in imparting dura- 
for that purpose.” Mr. Edward Forbes, whose bility to iron, is also considered. Mr. Mallet 
labours in detecting the difference of species devotes much attention to the consequences of 
and varieties among the existing marine tes- | the galvanic association of different metals with 
tacea of our shores have been most praise. |iron,—a subject of recent interest, from the 
worthy, ‘thas, on this occasion, given us a report ' applications of zinc and other metals to protect 
‘On the Pulminiferous Mollusca of the British | iron, which are at present agitated. e con- 
Isles.” The variations in the distribution of | cludes this, his first report, by recommending a 
the species in this class of animals are shewn | series of inquiries, ten in number, which will 
by him to depend both upon climate and upon | supply the desiderata immediately required by 
soil, the structure of the country (or geological the engineer and by the chemist. We have 
cenditions) having quite as much share in such |next to notice a report by Professor Powell, 
varied distribution as the greatest diversity of p On the Present State of our Knowledge of 
temperature. The Association has to thank| Refractive Indices for the Standard Rays of 
the author for valuable tables, which shew both | the Solar Spectrum in different Media.” The 
the distribution of the pulminiferous mollusca | difficulty which the fact of the dispersion of 





kalk, a formation not hitherto discovered in the | 
British Isles. Yet, despite of all that had been | 
accomplished in our own country or elsewhere, | 
Professor Owen has thrown a new light of 
classification on this subject, founded on many 
newly discovered peculiarities of osseous struc- 





ture, and has vastly augmented our acquaint- 
ance with new forms by describing sixteen | 
Species of Plesiosauri, three of which only had 
been recognisably described by other writers | 
and ten species of Jchthyosauri, five of which 

re | 





in our islands, aud their relations to those of 
Europe generally. From zoological researches 
let us now turn to physical geology. One of 
the most interesting fruits of modern experi- 
mental research is the knowledge of the fact, 
that electrical currents are in continual circn- 
lation below the surface of the earth. 
these currents, so powerful in developing mag- 
netical and chemical phenomena, are confined 
to mineral veins and particular arrangements 
of metal and rock, or generally capable of de- 
tection by refined apparatus well applied, ap- 
peared a question of sufficient importance to 
deserve at least a trial on the part of the Asso- 
ciation. Our present volume records the result 
of such a trial on the ancient and very regu- 
larly stratified rocks of Cumberland, consisting 
of limestone, sandstone, shale, and coal, so 
superimposed in many repetitions as to resem- 
ble not a little the common arrangement of a 
voltaic pile. Varied experiments, with a gal- 
vanometer of considerable delicacy, failed to 
detect, in these seemingly favourable circum- 
stances, any electrical current. The extensive 
and rapidly increasing applications of iron to 
public and private structures of all kinds in 
which durability of material is a first requisite, 
have made it highly desirable to possess accur- 
ate information respecting the nature of the 
chemical forces which effect. the destruction of 
this hard and apparently intractable metal. 
The preservation of iron from oxidation and 
corrosion is, indeed, an object of paramount 
importance in civil engineering. The Asso- 
ciation was, therefore, anxious to direct inquiry 
to this subject, and gladly availed itself of the 
assistance of Mr. Mallet, a gentleman peculiarly 
qualified for such investigations, both from his 


Whether 


\light has offered to the universal application 
| of the undulatory theory, has been in a great 
measure removed by the analysis of Cauchy 
and others, who have considered the distances 
of the undulatory particles as quantities com- 
| parable to the length of a wave. Velocities of 
propagation of the different rays of the spec- 
|trum are made to depend upon the length of 
wave which constitutes a ray of a given colour, 
and upon certain constants proper to the me- 
dium. These constants being obtained from 
|observations on refractive indices for certain 
‘definite rays (or dark lines) of the spectrum, 
|the refrangibility of any other definite ray 
|\(whose wave-length has been ascertained by 
examining an interference-spectrum) becomes 
known, and may be compared with observation 
as a test of theory. Such experiments have 
been made by Frauenhofer, Rudberg, and Pro- 
fessor Powell, who has given a tabular view of 
the various results, without, however, iusti- 
tuting the comparison between theory and ob- 
servation which it would be desirable to extend 
farther than has yet been done. It would be 
important, also, to elucidate the disturbing effect 
of temperature, which prevents even existing 
observations from being rigorously comparable. 
The calculations respecting the tides, which 
have been prosecuted by the aid of the Asso- 
ciation ever since its institution, have been 
continued this year by Mr. Bunt, under the 
directions of Mr. Whewell. These calculations 
have now reached such a point, that the mathe- 
matician, instead of being, as at the beginning 
of this period, content with the first rude ap- 
proximations, is now struggling to obtain the 
last degree of accuracy. ‘The country in which 
we are now assembled has always been conspi- 








knowledge as a chemist, and from his opportu- 


cuous for attention to meteorology,—a branch 
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of physical science in which the British Asso- 
ciation, with its power of combining the efforts 
of many observers in distant quarters of the 
globe, may hope to be especially useful. In 
Scotland, Leslie opened a new train of inquiry, 
by examining the earth’s temperature at dif- 
ferent depths ; and his successor in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh is now directing, at the 
request of the Association, a large and complete 
course of experiments on that interesting sub- 
ject. Framed in conformity with the plans 
adopted for similar objects by Arago and Que- 
telet, these researches of Professor Forbes con- 
tain also the means of determining the power 
of conducting heat, which different sorts of 
rock possess; and may thus throw light on 
some of those peculiarities in the distribution 
of temperature at greater depths below the sur- 
face, which have become known by experience, 
but are not explained by theory. In Scotland, 
Sir D. Brewster was the first to obtain an hourly 
meteorological journal for a series of years, and to 


_ draw from that fertile source new and important 


deductions, which have had a powerful influence 
on the progress of scientific meteorology. How 
gratifying to receive, through the same hands, 
after the lapse of nearly fifteen years, an addi. 
tional contribution of the same kind, and from 
the same country; but embracing new condi- 
tions, on a new line of operations, in order to 
obtain new results! By the observations now 
in progress at Inverness and at Kingussie, the 
influence of elevation in modifying the laws 
which have been found to govern the hourly 
distribution of heat near the level of the sea 
may be discovered, and thus a great addition be 
made to the experimental results, for which 
science has long been grateful to the distin- 
guished philosopher we have named, and which 
have been described as ‘of the highest value to 
meteorology, and as the only channel through 
which any specific practical information can be 
obtained in this most interesting department of 
physics.’ This is no ordinary praise. It is 
the just tribute of one who is worthy to offer 
it; one who, at the call of the British Associ- 
ation, has conducted at Plymouth a still more 
extensive series of similar observations, and has 
added to them hourly comparisons of the tem- 
perature and moisture of the air, and an hourly 
record of barometric oscillations. Mr. Snow 
Harris has presented in a few pages of our last 
Report the precious results of 70,000 observa- 
tions, and thus rendered them immediately 
available in the foundations of accurate meteor- 
ology. The documents thus patiently collected 
are, however, not yet exhausted in value; they 
may be again and again called into the court of 
science, and made to yield testimony to other, 
and as yet, unsuspected truths. They must 
not be lost. Shall we lay them by in manu- 
script among other unconsulted records of the 
past labours of men, or, by undertaking their 
publication, do justice to our workmen, and 
establish a new claim on the imitation of the 
present, and the gratitude of future, days ? 
This question is of serious import. Already, 
stimulated by success in thermometric registra- 
tion, we have set to work on a more perplexing 
problem ; we have resolved to bind even the 
wandering winds in the magic of numbers. 
While we speak, the beautiful engines of our 
Whewells and Oslers are tracing at every in- 
stant of time the displacements of the atmo- 
sphere at Cambridge, at Plymouth, at Birming- 
ham, at Edinburgh, in Canada, at St. Helena, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope : and ere long we 
may hope to view associated in one diagram 
the simultaneous movements of the air over 
Europe, America, Africa, India, and Australia, 





recorded with instruments which we have 
chosen, by men whom we have set to work. 
Amongst the causes which tend to retard the 
progress of science, few, perhaps, operate more 
widely than the impediment to a free and rapid 
communication of thought and of experiments 
occasioned by difference of language. It ap- 
peared to the British Association that this im- 
pediment might in some degree be removed, as 
far as regards our own country, by procuring, 
and causing to be published, translations of 
foreign scientific memoirs judiciously selected. 
Accordingly at each of the meetings at New- 
castle and Birmingham, a grant of 100/. was 
placed at the disposal of a committee appointed 
to carry this purpose into effect. Aided by the 
contributions of several translations which have 
been gratuitously presented to them, the Com- 
mittee have been enabled, in the two last years, 
to publish fourteen memoirs on subjects of pro- 
minent interest and importance in the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, bearing the names 
of some of the most eminent of the Continental 
philosophers. Such, gentlemen, is an imperfect 
review of our recent proceedings. In two essen- 
tial respects the British Association differs from 
all the annual scientific meetings of the Conti- 
nent, no one of which has printed transactions 
or employed money in aiding special researches. 
We also differ from them in the communica- 
tions which, in the name of the representatives 
of science assembled from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, we feel ourselves authorised to make 
from time to time to the government, on 
subjects connected with the scientific character 
of the nation. On our first visit to Scotland, for 
example, we felt it to be an opprobrium that this 
enlightened kingdom should, in one essential fea- 
ture of civilisation, be still behind many of the 
Continental states, and we prepared an address to 
his late majesty’s government, urging strongly 
the necessity of the construction, without delay, 
of a map of Scotland, founded on the trigono- 
metrical survey. Representations to the same 
effect have since been made by the Royal So- 
ciety of Scotland and by the Highland Society ; 
and the subject has now engaged that attention 
which will, we trust, soon procure for this coun- 
try the first sheets of a large and complete map. 
If, then, it be asked, Why are the men of high- 
est station happy to associate and mingle with 
us in official duties? Why have the heads of 
the noble houses of Fitzwilliam, Lansdowne,* 
Northampton, Burlington, Northumberland, 
and Breadalbane, alternated in presiding over 
us, with our Bucklands, our Sedgwicks, our 
Brisbanes, our Lloyds, and our Harcourts ? 
Why, indeed, on this very occasion has Argyll 
himself, overlooking the claims due to his high 
position and his ancient lineage, come forward 
to act with us, and even to serve in a subordi- 
nate office? May we not reply that it is, we 
believe, a consequence of the just appreciation, 
on the part of these patriotic and enlightened 
noblemen, of the beneficial influences which 
this Association exercises in so many ways on 
the sources of the nation’s power and honour? 
If we have hitherto dwelt almost exclusively on 
the value of our transactions, researches, re- 
commendations, and the good application of 
our finances, let it not, however, be supposed 
that we are not also fully alive to the advan- 
tages which flow from the social intercourse of 
these meetings, by bringing together, into 
friendly communion, from distant parts, those 
who are struggling on (often remote and unas- 





* The Marquess of Lansdowne, who had accepted the 
office, was prevented from attending by deep domestic 
affliction ; and the Marquess of Northampton cheerfully 
supplied his place. 





sisted) in advancing experimental science. If, 
indeed, this principle of union (which we are 
proud to have borrowed from our German 
brethren) has been hitherto found to work so 
well amongst our own countrymen, we cannot 
but doubly recognise its value when we see 
assembled so many distinguished persons from 
foreign countries. In the presence of these 
eminent men we forbear to allude to individual 
distinctions, conscious that any brief attempt of 
our own would fall far short of a true estimate 
of merits, the high order of which is indeed 
known to every cultivator of science in Britain, 
Well, however, may we rejoice in having drawn 
such spirits to our isle: valuable, we trust, will 
be the comparisons we shall be enabled to make 
between the steps which the different sciences 
are making in their countries and in our own. 
That advantages, indeed, of no mean order 
arise from such social intercourse, is a feeling 
now so prevalent, that foreign national asso. 
ciations for the promotion of natural know. 
ledge have rapidly increased. Germany, France, 
and Italy, have their annual assemblies ; and 
our allies of the northern states hold their sit- 
tings beyond the Baltic. In all this there is 
doubtless much good ; but an occasional more 
extensive intercourse of a similar nature, to be 
repeated at certain intervals, is greatly to be 
desired. It has therefore appeared to us (and 
we say it after consultation with many of our 
Continental friends, who equally feel the disad- 
vantage), that the formation of a General Con- 
gress of Science might be promoted at this 
meeting, which, not interfering with any as- 
semblies yet fixed upon, or even contemplated, 
may be so arranged as to permit the attendance 
of the officers and active members of each na- 
tional scientific institution. If the British As- 
sociation should take the first step in proposing 
a measure of this kind, and should solicit the 
illustrious Humboldt to act as president, we are 
sure that scientific men of all nations would 
gladly unite in offering this homage to a man 
whose life and fortune have been spent in their 
cause, whose voice has been so instrumental in 
awakening Europe to the inquiry into the laws 
of terrestrial magnetism, and whose ardent 
search after nature’s truths has triumphed over 
the Andes and the Altai. If such be your sug- 
gestion, then will a fresh laurel be added to the 
wreath of this city. She who, through the 
power bequeathed to her by her illustrious off- 
spring, conveys with rapid transit her inven- 
tions and her produce to the remotest lands, 
well can she estimate the value of an union of 
men whose labours can but tend to cement the 
bonds of general peace. In such a body the 
British representatives would, we trust, form 
no inconspicuous band; and, with minds 
strengthened by the infusion of fresh know- 
ledge, they would, on reassembling for our 
own national ends, the better sustain the per- 
manent and successful career of the British 
Association.” 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Correspondence relating to the Boundary bs- 
tween the British Possessions in North 
America, and the United States of America, 
under the Treaty of 1783. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by Command of 
Her Majesty, July, 1840. [See Literary 
Gazette, No. 1228.] 
THESE papers were delivered to the Members 
of the House of Commons only on Wednesday, 
the 29th of July; and on Saturday, the Ist of. Au- 
gust, we published a notice of them, because we 
thought it desirable that, before the excitement, 
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which the unpalatable conclusion of the Commis- 
sioners was likely to produce in America, could 
be very widely diffused, the historical and literary 
facts which they had adduced in support of 
their opinions should be presented in a popular 
form, as a sort of condiment which, to a certain 
extent, might diversify the flavour of the prin- 
cipal ingredient. We have been gratified by 
finding that, for the most part, the views of those 
facts taken by the Commissioners will bear a 
leisurely and critical examination: and we 
offer, as an instance, the correction they have 
made of the translation previously given, from 
the Latin, of a portion of the grant of Nova 
Scotia by the British King James I., in 1621. 
That grant, after describing the boundary from 
Cape Sable to the source of the lowest western 
branch of the St. Croix, proceeds thus:— 
“Unde per imaginariam directam lineam que 
pergere per terram seu currere versus septen- 
trionem concipietur ad prorimam navium sta- 
tionem, fluvium, vel scaturiginem, in magno flu- 
vio de Canada sese exonerantem.” In one of 
the documents laid before Congress by the 
government of the United States, in the course 
of the discussions on this question, the follow- 
ing translation has been given of these words : 
—‘* Thence by an imaginary direct line, to be 
drawn or run through the country, or over the 
land, to the north, to the first bay, river, or 
spring, emptying itself into the great river of 
Canada.” ‘I'o this it is very properly objected 
by the Commissioners, that the accurate trans- 
lation of *‘ versus ” is not *‘to”’ but ** towards,” 
and that “ nearest” is a better translation of 


not some readier, more palpable, more in- 
disputable, and more decisive criterions, by 
which the main question may be at once 
concluded ; something present and visible, and 
comparatively simple, to which an effective ap- 
peal may be made without wandering into the 
debatable and provocative details of all that has 
been done or said in regard to the boundaries of 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and Massachussets, in 
the last two centuries and a half. This brings 
us tu a consideration of that which at once was 
the most appropriate, and is by far the most 
important part of the labours of the Commis. 
sioners—their observations of the face and con- 
figuration of the country ; and to the connexion 
of that, which they have observed, with those 
words of the treaty of peace of 1783, the right 
construction and application of which ought to 
be the whole subject-matter of the dispute. 

The words of the treaty are :— 

‘That all disputes which might arise in 
future on the subject of the boundaries of the 
United States may be prevented, it is hereby 
agreed and declared that the following are and 
shall be their boundaries ; viz. from the north. 
west angle of Nova Scotia; viz. that angle 
which is formed by a line drawn due north from 
the source of the St. Croix river to the High- 
lands, along the said highlands, which divide 
those rivers that empty themselves into the 
river St. Lawrence from those which fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the north-westernmost 
head of Connecticut River.” 

Now we claim on the part of England a right 


description of a north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
it was necessary only that this line should touch 
some highlands extending eastwards: and the 
Commissioners shew that before the due north 
line reaches the Roostuc or Aroostook river, 
which has latterly made so great a figure in 
these disputes, it has reached highlands of 
the most unquestionable form, which extend 
in a north-easterly range and direction to the 
head of the Bay of Chaleurs, leaving to the 
south of them more than nine-tenths of all the 
territories to which at the time of the treaty of 
1783, or for many years before, or at any time 
since, the name of Nova Scotia ever was ap- 
plied. The same highlands are shewn to ex- 
tend south-westerly to the head of the Connec- 
ticut river, mentioned in the treaty, and in that 
direction to throw off to the southward all the 
rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean between 
the Connecticut and the St. Croix; whilst 
the sources of the rivers flowing into the St. 
Lawrence are all to the north; and the whole 
intermediate and continuous space is highland: 
as much so as the highlands of Scotland, or 
the country ‘above the Ghauts,” between the 
Coromandel and the Malabar coasts of Southern 
India. 

Here, we say, the case is complete; and here 
we ought to make a stand, and to refuse to 
step out of these limits of the argument. The 
lines are ascertained which correspond with the 
words of the treaty, and which strictly answer 





the description given. If the United States 
can controvert the facts which we have here 


“ provimam ”’ than “first ;” and, consequently, 
that the Latin words do not mean a direct line 
to the north, or a due north line, which, for 
any thing the parties to the grant could have 
known, might have run to the North Pole 
without touching any naval station, or bay, or 
river, or spring.emptying itself into the river 
of Canada ; but the words mean a straight line 
to be drawn northward to the nearest naval 
station, or place for ships, river, or source 
emptying itself into the river of Canada. These 
remarks of the Commissioners appear to us to 
be unanswerable. Ifany question can be raised 
upon them, we think it might be left to the! 
decision of an American statesman,—to Dr. 
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arguments into which even these Commis- 
sioners have been compelled to deviate by the 
course of previous dispute. We refer to the 
arguments, not with the intention of pronounc- 
ing any decision who is right or who is wrong, 
but for the purpose of reiterating that the argu- 
ments are inadmissible, and, consequently, that 
there is no occasion to refute those portions of 
them which are sustained by our opponents. 
The United States assert that, prior to the 
treaty of 1783, the British government had 
described a north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
somewhere farther to the north than the point 
at which we now wish to fix it. The Commis- 
sioners deny this; and the difference of the two 
opinions could only be settled by a decision 
upon all the evidence that has been, and that 
might be, adduced on either side as to the 
boundaries of Canada, Massachussets, Sagada- 
hoc, Maine, and Nova Scotia, and Acadie, since 
the first discoveries of those countries; but we 
affirm that, inasmuch as the treaty of 1783 has 
sufficiently described where the angle was to be 
thereafter, the United States have no right to 
make it a part of this question where it was 
before. The British crown had a full right, by 
its declaration in that treaty, to constitute the 
angle for the first time, if i¢ had never been 
constituted before, or to fix it with precision, if 
it had only been vaguely laid down before, or 
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to alter it; and by that treaty the north-west 
angle was declared to be that whigh is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the St. Croix to 
the highlands. The first highlands which the 
line meets, and which will form that angle, are 
the only highlands to which any one has a 
right to look for the purpose of construing the 
treaty. 

Again, the United States have led all who 
have been engaged in this dispute into a vast 
field of evidence and of controversy, by assert- 
ing that there is in the treaty what lawyers 
call a latent ambiguity, to which the parties did 
not at the time advert, by reason of there being 
two ranges of highlands, or two points of the 
same highlands, which would equally answer 
the description in the treaty. ‘The Commis- 
sioners deny that the second range of high. 
lands, or second point of the highlands, marked 
out by the United States, does answer the de- 
scription in the treaty ; and after going through 
some long and curious details of evidence, and 
after having with great labour made fresh baro- 
metrical measurements of numerous mountain- 
heights in these wild and wooded territories, 
the Commissioners denounce some most extra- 
ordinary deviations from fact in the previous 
reports of certain agents of the United States, 
and even of one agent of the British govern- 
ment. These disclosures, we are afraid, will not 
improve the humour in which this contest has 
been carried on, but the Commissioners could 
not avoid stating them when they had come to 
their knowledge; and there cannot be any 
malice in the statement, inasmuch as they are 
physical facts, the truth of which may be placed 
beyond all dispute by further examination. 
We, however, protest against its being now 
necessary for the right and full decision of the 
question, that we should argue any further 
upon them. ‘There is no such ambiguity in the 
words of the treaty; for even if there were 
two ranges of highlands, or two points in the 
highlands, which in other respects would answer 
the description in the treaty, it would be im- 
possible to deny that a line which is described 
to be drawn due north ¢o the highlands, and 
not into or through them, must have been in- 
tended to stop at the first highlands which 
would form the required angle. 

These are the grounds on which it seems to 
us that, so longas the question is argued rigidly 
as a matter of right, our country is entitled to 
take and to keep its stand: but we are not 
political enough to pronounce any opinion 
whether, viewed in conjunction with the whole 
of our relations with the United States, this 
right is one on which we ought to listen to no 
terms of compromise. In Utopian and cosmo- 
political dreams, in which literary men have 
a privilege to indulge, it has sometimes seemed 
to us that a neutral character might be given 
to a portion of this territory for the benefit of 
the Indian tribes, some individuals of whom 
still linger in these deserts ; and to whom, as late 
as in the treaty of 1763, there are still traces of 
the intention of the British government to re- 
serve the highlands and the upper waters of the 
great rivers throughout the North American 
continent ; or we have sometimes thought that 
if America and England would set the example 
to the world of erecting an independent tribunal 
for the determination of international disputes, 
it might be found, a hundred years hence, 
holding its sittings in these cool and elevated 
regions, and beneath the solemn umbrage of 
some remnant of its dark primeval forests, 

We should wish, also, to suggest to our geo- 
logists, that by traversing the disputed territory 
a few scientific men might, perhaps, have it in 





their power to prevent a war; and we can 
assure them, from our own observation, that 
the valley of the St. Lawrence and the great 
lakes presents one of the richest treats for a geo- 
logist which this globe can afford ; and espe- 
cially that there is a glorious opportunity there 
and to the northward, of studying the traces of 
those actions of masses of ice in motion which 
Agassiz, more than any one else, has brought 
into notice: nay, if we are not too late to ad- 
dress a word to the Scientific Association now 
assembled at Glasgow, we would beg of them to 
inquire whether there is any city in which, 
with more of interest and éclat—with more of 
benefit to America and to England—or with 
more zest and delight to themselves, their next 
September meeting could be held than in Mon- 
treal, the capital of the new province of the 
United Canadas ? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy Hus- 
bandry. By James Jackson. 8vo. pp. 116. 
Edinburgh, 1840. Chambers. 

THE fund of useful agricultural information 

collected during many years of both theoretical 

and practical inquiry and experiment, and Iu- 
cidly as well as comprehensively set out in this 
cheap volume, will recommend it very generally 
to the farmer, and all those connected with 
farming interests. In the division of it appli- 
cable to dairy husbandry there is much valuable 
advice ; and, altogether, it does great credit to 

Mr. Jackson, whose skill and ability are so well 

known in the northern parts of our island, 

where these occupations are pursued with so 
much earnestness and success. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower-Garden: Bul. 
bous Plants. No. VI. London, 1840, 
Smith. 

Txra and tritonia are the exquisite embellish- 

ments to this number, which well deserves its 

place among the sweetest illustrators of our 
gay garden borders. 
Tyas’s Legal Hand-Book of Landlord and 
Tenant. Pp. 120. 

Fou of useful information to help us where 

we cannot help ourselves. 





THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden. — The first event of the 
season at this theatre has been the production 
of another successful play by Sheridan Knowles, 
founded on the “ Sicilian Vespers,”’ and enti- 
tled The ride of Messina, Beautiful scenery, 
appropi' te costume, and greatattention to every 
minor detail, tended greatly to promote this de- 
sirable effect, for the tragedy itself is certainly 
much inferior to Mr. Knowles’s former dramatic 
efforts. But censure to a man who has done 
so much for the drama and its literature as 
Knowles is rather ungrateful, after all; so we 
will content ourselves with giving a summary of 
the acting, and then extract a few of the many 
poetic beauties with which the play abounds ; 
tor our censure of the tragedy is only applicable 
to it as an acling play. The hero, John of 
Procida, was intrusted to Mr. Moore, who 
went through the part with great credit to 
himself; for he is but young on the London 
hoards, and, on this account, does not always 
succeed in carrying his audience with him: 
in older hands, the part of Procida would 
have been rendered much more effective. 


The other male characters were fairly sustained 
by Messrs. Anderson, Cooper, Payne, Hem- 
ming, Diddear, Brindal, J. Vining, &c. &e. ; 
and the heroine could not have been intrusted 
to any one more worthily than Miss Ellen 


Tree, who did all for a part which is not suf. 
ficiently definite to be very taking on the stage 
Enough of this; let us now turn to the play 
ina literary point of view, where its errors of 
construction are not so apparent. Our daily 
contemporaries have all extracted one of the 
best “bits” in the play, but we are still 
tempted to transfer it to our pages :— 

Fernando (in answer to the question, “ Hast 
thou a father ?”) :-— 


**No,—no! thou churlish, harsh, remorseless man— 
That bait’st me with thy coarse and biting words, 
As boors abroad Jet loose unmuazzied dogs 
Upon a tether’d beast !—my arm withheld 
By thy defencelessness, that hast defence 
At hand, but will not use it—who art thou 
To use me thus? to do me shameful wrong, 

And then deny me means to right myself ? 
What have I done to thee to use my heart 
As if its strings were thine to strain or rend ? 
Thou mak’st my veins hot with my boiling blood, 
And not content, thou followest it up, 
Mine eyes inflaming with my scalding tears, 
Thou kindless, ruthless man! Hast thou a father ? 
I never knew one! 

Procida (aside). 1 thank God! 

Fernando, ‘Thou hadst 
A father—hadst a father’s training—O, 
How blest the son that hath, O Providence, 
What is there like a father to a son? 
A father; quick in love, wakeful in care, 
‘Tenacious of his trust, proof in experience, 
Severe in honour, perfect in example, 
Stamp’d with authority ! Hadst such a father? 
I knew no training, save what fostering 
Did give me, in the mood; and was bestow’d 
Like bounty to a poor dependant; which 
He might take or leave. Those who protected me 
Were masters of my native land, not sons. 
How could I Jearn the patriot’s lofty lesson? 
They told me Sicily had given me birth, 
But then they taught me, also, I was son 
To acontentless and ungracious mother. 
And they were kind tome. What would’st thou have 
Of a young heart, but what you'd ask of wax— 
To take the first impression given to it ? 
Except that, unlike wax, it is not quick 
What once it takes to render up again, 

Procida (aside), O, my poor boy ! 

Fernando, 1f thou hadst a father, 
’T was cruel, knowing that thou wast so rich, 
To taunt me, where, knew’st not that I was poor, 
Though mightst at least suspect my poverty. 
How had I loved my father! He had had 
The whole of my heart. I would have given it him 
As a book, to write in it whate’er he would. 
I never had gainsaid him—never run 
Counter to him. I had copied him, as one 
A statue doth of the rare olden virtue, 
In jealous, humble imitation. 
T had lived to pleasure him. Before t had 
Disgraced him, I had died.” 





Another fine passage illustrative of woman's 
passionate love :— 


** Tsoline. Fernando! 
When |! consented to become thy wife, 
I gave myself tothee. A thousand rites 
Not more had made me thine, I was thy wife 
That very hour—that very minute! All 
Ties of reserves, heeds, other interests, 
That held my heart from thee I snapp’d at once; 
And, like a woman, gave it thee entire! 
Whole and for ever !—ay, so gave it thee, 
Were I and all my race in slavery, 
And it the ransom, which, on paying down, 
The shackles would fall off—gall as they might, 
They must remain. I could not take it back, 
Not even if I would.” 


A Massacre:— 


«« Then came the massacre, 
’Mid yells for quarter, answer'd by _——. . 
The strugglings then—the blows—the kinds of death! 
Some falling by a single stroke, and some 
By none at all but grasp of strangling horror. 
By pieces some despatch’d—gash upon gash— 
Their bodies hack’d, yet Life without a wound. 
How variously they met their fate—some mad, 
Some as all sense were lapsed, some seeking it— 
Some flying from it; and with all the signs 
As the blood works in such extremity ! 
Some, pale as ashes ; some, with face on fire; _ P 
Some, black as though with premature congealing ! 
Here tears; there scowls; there laughter,—yes, | 5a¥ 
Some that did die with laughter! Some did groan, 
And some did shriek ; most died with curses; few 
With prayers, and they were mix’d with imprecations: 
Not one encounter’d death with constancy, 
But all as to its pangs were superadded 
The sharper stings of conscience.” 


The Dance (and this is 9 very pretty and 





natural scene) :-~ 








ad 
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«Fernando, Surely the lightsomest, most graceful form, 
And act of merriment! I'd give the world 
To have the mood of him who danced just now. 
How he did seem to poise him in the air, 
As he could hang there at his will, by which 
Alone he seem’d to come to earth again ! 
He did not spring, but fly, from step to step ! 
With joints that had not free-er play’d, methinks, 
Were hi made of air and theirs were such! 
Yet could they plant themselves, I warrant me, 
To meet ashock! These spirits are fine things, 
Subtle as quicksilver; only they freeze 
Sooner than water; one cold breath, and ice! 
Isoline. Will you not dance? 
Fernando. No. 
Isoline. ’T is expected, love, 
Upon your nuptial day. 
Fernando. 1 would not dance, 
Isoline. No more would I, dear love, to a myself; 
But we must help the mirth that’s made for us, 
And else will flag, and die. A feast, in this, 
Is like a fray, wherein the side is lost 
Whose leader is not foremost, cheering it. 
For my sake only! I must bear the blame 
Seem you to lack content. They will believe 
You do repent you of your bargain, love. 
Would you like that ?—What had you done a month 
Ago, had I refused to dance with you ? 
How had you look’d as all the world were lost ; 
Urged me again—again ; at every turn 
Your voice yet more attuning to the tone 
That melts; invoking me in the dear name 
Of pity and whate’er is kin to her. 
I had heard, in these things, marriage turns the tables, 
And she that once was woo’d must come to woo, 
But little dream’d to find it out so soon. 
Fernando, Sweet love, we'll dance! 
give to me, 
And, with it, give thy pardon. 
Isoline. There, Fernando. 
A set !—a set !—The bride and bridegroom's set ! 
Partners !—~Your fair friends, gentlemen—a set 
To try the breath !—Ho, music there ;—a strain 
Of brilliant figure !” * 


Thy fair hand 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


THERE are loves born of earth,—there is that of the 
brother; 
How pure is the kiss to the sister that’s given ! 
But the love nought can change is the love of the mother, 
Who loves, though in twain her fond heart may be 
riven. 


She looks on her child, and she smiles in her gladness, 
As if for the day when he’l! win him a bride ; 

A dark cloud comes o’er her, her joy turns to sadness, 
Her proud heart is broken—it breaks in its pride. 


He wooes, but he weds not ; the home of his fathers 
May never the bride of his bosom behold ; 

The flow’rs of his boyhood no longer he _ H 
A ban is upon him that may not be told. 


There are loves, not of earth—loves that man cannot 
smother, 
That halo the forms that in life they held dear ; 
But the truest and warmest is that of the mother, 
Forewarning of danger when danger is near. 


It comes, ’mid night’s shadows, a vision of kindness ; 
A spirit, whose earth-love dies not with the dead ; 
And removing the film of mortality’s blindness, 
The gift of the Banshee bequeaths in its stead. 


Then fear not, though round thee dark storm-clouds are 


closing ;— 
An angel hath look’d forth, hath look’d forth and 
smiled ; 
A mother, betwixt them and thee interposing, 
Shall prove a strong sword in defence of her child. 
Norfolkt Street, August 24. H. B. 





VARIETIES. 


Treland Illustrated.—Mr. and Mrs. S. C, 
Hall have announced the early appearance, in 
monthly numbers, of a work entitled, “ Ireland, 
its Scenery, Character,” &c. The prospectus 
is full of beautiful and interesting wood engrav- 
ings, and contains, besides, an excellent map of 
the county of Cork, and a highly finished en- 
gtaving on steel of Youghall Church. If the 
good feeling in which the prospectus is written 
be a fair specimen of the manner in which the 
work will be executed, we may safely anticipate 
an attractive and important publication. 


.,* The reading world will find the play rechristened ; 
its printed title is «‘ John of Procida ; or, the Bridals of 
Messina, A Tragedy, in five acts. By James Sheridan 
Knowles. 8vo. pp. 116. London, Moxon.” 


| Old Americans.— The following anecdotes, | 


’ | taken from an old Jest Book of the earlier part. 


of the seventeenth century, afford a new ex- 
,emplification of the old adage, that there is 
| nothing new under the sun :— 

| A Nose. —“ One, whom all the town knew 
to be as far from telling a lie as the London 
clocks, and so gave the more ear to him, swore. 
‘that he had travelled over all Germany, and at 
| Auspruz, a great city there, he saw a man that 
|had a nose so big, that he could not hear 
| himself sneeze. 

| A Touch of the Marvellous.—“ A man riding 
where were great store of very great coal-pits ;' 
|insomuch, that he fell down to the bottom in 
one of them, and his horse fell directly upon 
jhim, so that it was impossible, at that time of 
|night, and in such weather, to be relieved in 
| that great distress. And having lain so for a 
| long time, and no hopes to be relieved at all, he 
| presently bethought himself, and immediately 
rose and went to the next village, and there 
borrowed a pick-axe and a spade, and then came 





himself, and then his horse; and so about five 
o'clock in the morning came home, but so weary 
and so cold, that he could not unbutton his 
doublet.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| Treatise on Natural Philosophy, by the Rev. J. W> 
| M‘Gauley, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d.— The Process of Blasting 





| by Galvanism, by M. J. Roberts, 8vo. 1s.—Cuvier’s Ani- | 


mal Kingdom, with 300 Wood-engravings, 1 vol, mediurn 


ham, M.D., 8vo. 5s.—Practical Treatise on the Cure of! 
Strabismus, or Squint, by P. B, Lucas, 8vo, 6s.—Dr. S. | 
Ashwell on Diseases of Women, Part I.; Functional 
Diseases, 8vo. 7s. — Scripture and Geology, by Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, second edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d.—Burns’s Works, | 
with Life, by Allan Cunningham, new edition, 1 vol, 
8vo. 18s.—The Clandestine Marriage, a Novel, by Miss 
E. Wallace, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Grant’s London | 
Journal, Vol. I. folio, 7s. 6d.—S. Newman’s Hebrew} 
Grammar, 2d edition, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Mills’ British India, | 
by Wilson, Vol. VI. 8yo. 14s,— An a ment of the | 
Cases of the Poor Law since the Act, by W. G. Lumley, | 
8vo. 10s. 6d. —Life of George Vason, of Nottingham, by | 
the Rev. J. Orange, 12mo. 4s,—Manual of Commerce, by | 
W. Waterson, 12mo. 5s,—Dr, Hodgkin’s Lectures on the | 
Serous and Mucous Membranes, Vol. II. Part I. 8vo, 12s, | 
—Refutation of the First Constabulary Report, by the 
Rev. C, D. Brereton, 8vo. 7s.—The Manual Concordance 
of the New Testament, 3s.; large paper, 4s. — Lizars’ 
Anatomical Plates, new edition, folio, 6l. Gs.—Bishop 
Jolly on the Sunday Services, 3d edition, f.cap, fs.—New 
Guide to the Levant, by T. H. Usborne, f.cap, 9s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 


September. | Thermometer. | Barometer, 
Thursday .. 17 From 44 to 60 9°42 to 29°63 
Friday -+-- 18 cove SL oe BB 2978 ++ 29°82 
Saturday -- 19 cose 4B one G 29-44 ++ 29°00 
Sunday -+-+ 20 seee 39 «» 56 | 29°04 +. 29°98 
Monday -- 21 sere 37 oe GL | 29°04 «+ 29°83 


Tuesday ++ 22 coos 50 oe 55 | 2D 
Wednesday 23 | «+++ 40 +» 55 | 2918 ++ 2051 
Wind, south-west on the 17th; north-west on the 18th 
and following day ; north-west in the morning, and west 
in the afternoon, of the 20th; west on the 2ist; south- 
west on the 22d; west and south-west on the 
On the 17th and morning of the 18th clear; afternoon 
of the 18th, overcast with rain; the 19th, generally clear, 


8vo. 18s.; or, with Landseer’s plates, 24s.-—Observations | 
on the Surgical Practice of Paris, by W. O. Mark-| 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
R. ELIASON most respectfully begs to 
acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that 
the above Theatre will — on Monday, October the 5th, with a 
series of Grand Musics! Entertainments, entitled the 
CONCERTS D'HIVER. 
The Orch will be a d by Monsieur Musard, and 
supported by the most eminent Artists in Europe. 
Further particulars will be duly announced, 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Medical Department.—The Winter Session will com- 

mence on Thursday, October the lst, when the Introductory 
Lecture will be given by Professor Budd, at Two o’Clock, r.m. 


one night in the great frost, came to a common Precisely. 


Particulars may be obtained at the Secretary's Office, 
King’s College. 


September 1840. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 





INKUS’S NEW SYSTEM of AGRI- 
CULTURE, To Landed Pyoprietors, Farmers, and 


Pianters. 

Steam Power being at length available for the cultivation of 
he soil, by means of this invention, it is necessary only to make 
the fact known to ensure its adoption, both on the score of eco- 
nomy, and the means it affords of dering land i bly 
productive, 

The invention consists in transmitting, by means of stationary 
steam power or water power, through pipes laid underground, in 
the proportion of half a mile of pipe to one square mile of land, 





back with them to the pit, and first digged Out | an auxiliary vacuum power, which can be taken up in any parts 


of fields, comprising many square miles, near to or surrounding 
a station, to put in motion a locomotive engine of light weight, 
without boiler or furnace, and to which any implement can be 
| appended. 

Ploughing, harrowing, spade tillage, sowing, reaping, mowing, 
thrashing, grinding, ing, draining, and irrigating, may be 
thus performed. On sugar estates, in planting and cutting the 
cane; on cotton estates, in tilling, cleaning, and compressing the 
cotton; and on tobacco and rice estates, in performing all the 
operations of cultivation; and in clearing forest lands, it will be 

| found of immense advantage. It is obvious, in fact, that the 

power of stationary engines being unlimited, when once that 
power is capable of issi oal i pelling ma- 
chine, that machine is capable of performing every operation to 
which any implement attached to it can be directed. 


The common system of cultjvation, it is ee £316 5 
| lated, costs per acre, per annum . 








The inventor's improved system, when ~~ on 9 
power is applied .....s.sseereeeee Ooecccececeee 7 
itto, when water power can be obtained ........ 0 7 8} 


The data upon which these calculations are founded, with an 
explanation of the system and its advantages, accompanied by a 
plan, may be had at Mr. Weale’s, Architectural Library, 59 
High Holborn, price ls. 

Contractors will be found ready to construct the works and 
machinery, and supply the necessary power at their own cost, for 
a term of years, receiving as compensation a contribution mer 
acre out of the savings effected. 

Licenses to use the invention will now be granted, and parties 
may contract either with their own engine-makers, or with those 
to be appointed by the patentee. 

PINNIGER and WESTMACOTT, 
Gray's Inn. 


O MR. VAN VOORST, Paternoster 
Row, Publisher of “The Illustrations of Shakspere's 
Seven Ages.” 

Sir,—Having been informed that we have done wrong in pub- 
lishing, from the above Work, a Card with the following Illus- 
trations :— 

Sir David Wilkie’s.......0+00e00++e+ 
Mr. Collins’s .... 8 





Mr, Hilton’s........ . Last Scene of all,” 
We hereby agree, in of your % to stay pro- 
ceedings at law against us for such infringement of your Copy- 
right, to give up the Plate and all the linpressions now in our 
possession, and to pay your Solicitor’s charges. 
JOHN SMITH, 10 King Street, Snow Hill, 
8 


AMES 8 A ept. Bth, 1840, 
Witness, RICHARD COMYNS, 
7 Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, Solicitor for Mr. Van Voorst. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 145.— 
Advertisements intended for i ion in this forth i 
No. of the Edin Review, are requested to be sent to the 
Publishers on or before Tuesday, Sept. 29th; and Bills on or 
before Friday, Oct. 2. 
39 Paternoster Row, 




















rain at times during the afternoon; the 20th, ig 
clear, otherwise cloudy; the 2ist, afternoon clear, other- 
wise cloudy, rain in the evening; the 22d, a general over- 
cast, rain falling nearly all the day; the 23d, generally 
cloudy, raining frequently during the day. 

Rain fallen, -6 of an inch. 


Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the British Association report, for want of space, we 
are compelled to defer Professor Johnston’s paper ‘ On 
Coal,’ and Sir J. Herschel’s ‘On Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 
till next week ; and the press of scientific matter must be 
our apology for our usual Paris Letter, which is almost 
wholly occupied with a notice of the ‘ Scientific Con- 
gress” of Italy, 








«J,N. 0," declined, with thanks. , 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Thursday, Oct. 1, with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth, 
Vol. V. of 


ol 
RITISH NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By ROBERT BELL, Esq. 

Forming Vol. 128 of ** Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 

%g% This Volume will complete the Lives of British Admirals, 
commenced by Robert Southey, Esq. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 
On Tuesday, Jec. 1, will be published, Part VIII. price 5s. (with 
a Map of Central and Southern Europe), of 

1 Rg GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 
%%* This Part will complete the First Volume. 
London; Longman, and 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 














ena 
On the Ist of October, uniform wut bed hay gery tH British 


foes and ny Fishes,” by Mr. Y: he cw 
pateapete on id Reptiles,” by Mr. Bel, "pant I. price 2s 
prin ing Eighteen I\lustrations, of a 


ISTORY of BRITISH STAR-FISHES, 
ind other Animals of the Class Echinodermata. 
B EDWARD FORBES, M.W.I. For. Sec. B.S. &c. 
This Volume will be completed in Four Parts, and will contain, 
besides the Hi: » a Figure of each Species, and numerous Pic- 
torial or Anatomical ic, poet A few Copies will also be 
printed on seek 8vo. price 5s. eac! ert. 
John Van Voorst, 1 a Row. 





NEW MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

The Members of the a Profession, particularly those who 
reside in the that on the 
8d of October next will be published the first Number of a 
Weekly Medica! Journal, to be entitled the 


ROVINCIAL MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL. 

This Journal will appear under the Patronage of many influ- 
ential Members of the “ Provincial Medical and Surgical Asso- 
ciation,” a body which comprises more than twelve hundred 
amongst the most respectable members of the Medical Profession 
ts of England. The main objects for which the 
meial Medical and Surgical Journal” is established, 
are, Ist. To represent, in a more adequate manner than has 
hitherto been done, Medical Science throughout the Provinces; 
and, 2d, To serve as an organ of communication between the 
members of the various Medical Associations which have been 
saeeeyy formed in the United Kingdom. The new Journal! will 

be of a convenient size and form, and, being stamped, can be 
forwarded, postage free, to any part of the Empire. Communica- 
tions to the Editors, Orders, and Advertisements, &c., will be 
received by the Publishers, Messrs. Ball, Arnold, and Co. Pater- 

noster Row, London. 
Terms of Subscription bipessite in mT 

Twelve Months - 411 

Six Months .,..... 
Single Number .... 

To Advertisers,—Twelve hundred copies of the first Number 
will be forwarded to the ofthe Medical and 
Surgical Association.” hig Number, therefore, will present a 
fi ble opp y for A 

















Intended for the use of the Heads of Families, the Clergy, Com- 
manders of Ships trading to Foreign Parts, and the Benevolent 
who frequent the Sick Chamber. 

'o be amare sg in Six Monthly P wiry with 
ractical Illustrations, 


at 
HE CYCLOPEDIA of ‘DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE, 
Intended for Popular Use. 
By KEITH IMRAY, Esq. M.D. 
Fellow of the Cotless of Physicians at Edinburgh, and 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh. 
Part I, will be published on the Ist of October. 
London: Ball, Arnold, and Co. 








_ BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MURCHISON'S GEOLOGY. 
2 vols, royal 4to. with large Geological Map, Views, coloured 
Sections, and numerous Plates of Organic Remains, 


THE GEOLOGY of the SILURIAN 
REGION, or Rorder — of England and Wales. 
By RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq. F.R.S, 
Vice-President of the Geological Society. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street, 





RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXI. 
1, Chartism and Church Extension. 
2. Austria and her Resources—Milan Treaty. 
3. Sean French Novelists—Le Neeud Gordien. 
4. Monte 
5. British ‘Administeation of India. 
6. Medical Reform. 
is History of Fiction—Eastern Story-tellers. 
8. Hungary and the hg rians. 
London: R. and J. E. Tay) Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





On the Ist of October will be published, in 3 vols. embellished with Illustrations by Hervieu, 


LADY BULWER’ 


S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BUDGET OF THE BUBBLE FAMILY. 


*.* All Orders for this Work should be given at the Libraries and Booksellers throughout 
the United Kingdom immediately, to insure their being punctually supplied on the day of 


publication. 


Edward Bull, Publisher and Librarian, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Agents—Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin. 





e 8s, each, 2d edit: 
RACTICAL SERMONS, "Vols. I. and II. 
By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
Vicar of Glasbury, ph Minister of St. James’s Chapel, Clapham. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; and Hatchard and Co. 
By the same Author, . 
Sermons preached at Clapham. 
0s. 6d. 
Sermons preached at Glasbury. 7th edition, 
10s. 
Sermons preached at High Wycombe. 10th 


edition, 2 vols. 21s. 


5th edition, 





THE poieer oon an 
price 
ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION, with Historical and Biographical 
Notes. To be completed in Thirteen or Fourteen Parts. 
London: Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser 
and Crawford, uneeniienntin Curry and Co. Dublin. 


Rd moniter’ og ny 
on, pric 6d. cloth 
HE AUTHOR'S “PRINTING. and PUB- 
Bape _ ASSIST fo a Guide to the Printing, 
ew ) Works; Progen ye 2 Expla- 
nations of he Peon of Printing, P 











se QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CXXXII. 
Contents:— 


1. The Fine Arts in Florence. 
x Acland on the Plain of Troy. 
Modern English Poetesses:—Mrs. Norton, Miss Barrett, 
Lady Emmeline Wortley, Mrs. Brooke, &o. 
4. Wrangell’s Expedition on the Polar S 
5. Works of Thomas Carlyle :—Chartism, French Revolu- 


tion, &c. 
6. * Life of Niebuhr, the Historian. 
7. The Crown Prince George of Hanover on Music. 
8. Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BODIN’S ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
Price 3s. each, cloth, lettered, in 2 vols. (each Work may be 
had separately), 


ELIX BODIN’S SUMMARIES of the 
HISTORIES of ENGLAND and FRANCE. Trans- 
lated from the French. 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A, 

« These two small volumes contain a complete summary of the 
rise, progress, and of government, 
in the only two European nations where the system is based ona 
secure foundation:”—Translator’s Preface. 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherborne Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 








of Manuscripts, Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Mn trati 
Publishing, Advertising, &c.; with an Exemplifiation and De- 
ee of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of 
the 

«* Every one who has written or may write for the press should 
possess this work.”— Metropolitan. 


and Otley, Publish Conduit Street. 





In 8vo. cloth reg price 12s. 
'NYHE GRECIAN DRAMA; a Treatise on 
the Dramatic Literature of the Greeks. 
y the R. DARLEY, M.A. 
Principal of the “Royal School of Dungannon \. 
Dublin: Hardy and Walker, Lower Sackville Street. London: 
Richard Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 





n 8vo, price 12s. 6d. clo 


ECTU RES on NATURAL PHILOSO. 
PHY. 
By the Rev. JAMES WILLIAM M‘GAULEY, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy to the National Board 
of Education, &c. 
London: By ae Orme, and Co, Dublin: W. Curry, jun. 
nd Co, Edinburgh: Fraser and Crawford. 





[peer ag age 
t Bvo, 10s. 6d. c 
ARDOROUGHA the MISER ; 
Convicts of Lisnamona. 
y W. CARLETON, 
Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 
“ “ Flannagan’s trial, in the work before us, equals in pathos the 


or, the 





Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Dublin: J. ¢ 





Containing a Plates, bound in cloth ieee 9. Division I. 
(also in Parts, price 9s. each ), Fi 


Epszortc ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
SISte, Lg ly after the celebrated originals me 

Old Masters. The S: engraved ag 

by Rubens, Meubesoban’ Gen ley, Poussin, Overbeck, Mola, ‘Rem: 

brandt, Spada, Guercino, Whestley, Franklin, and Melville. 
N.B. By pe particular number of Proof Copies, 

imperial 4to. size, &@ most Meptendid work, are issued, 

price 4s. per Part; in Divisions, price 17s. each. 


12th edition, price 9¢.; silk, 11s. of 
HE WOMEN of ENGLAND: 
Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. Ellis. 
“If we could have our own way, every family should order a 
copy of ‘ The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 
husbands, should buy it for their wives ; at Meg for their daugh- 
ters; a for their eee *"— Met. 
Fisher, d C atham Street, Manchester ; 
and Hunter 5 Street, Liverpool, 


their 





HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 

The beautiful little work that has recently appeared, 
entitled “‘ The Language of Flowers,” is a practical guide to the 
knowledge of floral emblems; and will be found most useful to 
those who ae Seeivens of adopting the beautiful Eastern custom 
of ing by means of flowers. Lady Wortley Montague, 
in her ——_ F letters; alludes to this practice when sh 
of communicating thoughts and opinjons ‘* without even inkin 
your fingers, no fruit or ener being without its signitiostion.* 


Saunders and Utley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





and trial of Effie Deans.” — Dublin 
Monto 
“ Mr. Carleton we place at the head ofall the Irish writers, 
for vigour of mind and accuracy of description,”—Britannia. 
By the same Author, 2d edition, f.cap 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth,” 
Father Butler and the Lough Derg Pilgrim. 
London: Longman and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co. 





Price 2s. 
SOLUTION of a PECULIAR FORM 
of CUBIC Ba hy 4. een sae Quadratic. 
RD S 
Private Naval and Pita eakeraaet 8 Salisbury Place, 


George Bell, University Bookseller, 186 Fleet Street. 
With ee price 6d, to be completed in Twenty-four 
Fortnightly Numbers, No. XII. of 
DEON GILES the ROPER. 
peor nth Sewer 
0 be leted 





CUNNINGHAM’S BURNS'S WORKS. 
In 1 very large vol. 8vo. (uniform with Byron's Works), embel- 
lished with Engravings, price 18s. bound in cloth, 


HE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS; 


with Life by Allan Cunningham, and Notes by Gilbert 
Burns, Lord Byron, Thomas Campbell, Thomas Carlisle, Robert 
Chambers, Cowper, Cromek, Allan Cunningham, Dr, Currie, 
Hazlitt, James Hogg, Lord Jeffrey, I’. Landseer, Lockhart, Mo- 
therwell, Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, Wordsworth, &c. 
London : ei > for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and 
C, Daly, Red Lion Square. 





8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 26. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED by 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


I. 
The 2d edition of * 
The Man at Afms; 
Or, —oo de Cerons. A — 
ao . R. James, E i 
Author of “ arnley,” vgs — yrrell,” &c. 





« This work abounds with cancmaten descriptions of battles, 
a es, and all the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
;’ and the varied adventures incident are delineated with 
pai! animation, and in the happiest manner of the author.”"— 
Courier. 
I. 


The Thames and its Tributaries. 
By Charles Mackay, 
2 vols. 8vo. Sound, with an ny 
“ The subject is most felicitous: such a book has long been 
wanted. The author has made a valuable and graceful addition 
to the literature of the ier id. 


The Clandestine Marriage ; 
A Story of the Present Day. 
By Miss Ellen Wallace. 
vols. 


A Summer cman the Bocages and 


the Vines. 
'y Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of Gpechnens of the Early Poetry of France.” 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with numerous Lilustrations. 
«One of the most fascinating books of travel that has for many 
bee ee from vps press.""—Atlas. 


xt § volumes, affording a truly delightful mélange 











By 
Also, Part V. ne ls. with Thr (t 
in Twelve oa Parts), 
iniona of the Press. 
«* We may predict that meither the admirers of truthful draw- 
ing, of quiet humour, nor of touching situation and pathos, will 
pea “espe to be disappointed with this new effort,”—Literary 
Gazette. 
«*¢ Gideon Giles’ is a work of great promise."—Old England, 
«* Not only an interesting story, but one calculated to serve the 
cause of morality.”—United Service Gazette, 
« Ben Brust is an original."—Spectator 
« The oharacter of honest Ben Brust | is a eapitally drawn and 
quite unique."—Naval and Military Gaxott 
London: James Hayward and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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